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Gentral metnordniutn on thi dtmalopWient 

of British ddniinistrdti&n tH India, and 

on the origin and functions of the Indian 

G&wmmentSi 

I. In this and other memoranda the 
rdevant chapiters of the recently pablished 
volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
relating to the Indian Empire Si whole 
will be freely utilized and quoted from;* 
Their writers were persons specially cogni* 
Zant of the subjects they had to deal with j 
they were subject to strict editorialf con¬ 
trol; and the chapters were individually 
submitted W the Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India concerned, and in some 
cases modified with reference to sugges-* 
lions made by them. 

a. In treating of the large subject of this 
memorandum it will be conveniem to consi¬ 
der matters under four periods. The first 
covers the conversion' of the trading 'Presi¬ 
dencies’ of the East India Company into 
large Provinces, the initiation of control over 
them by the Government and Parliament of 
Great Britain,, and the establishment of a 
Central Government in India itself, though 
the Governor General was still also Gov¬ 
ernor of the Bengal Presidency. This 
period ends appropriately with 1833, for 
the Charter Act of the following year first 
established the Government 0/ India, as 
opposed to a mere controlling Government 
of Bengal, and plkced the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies under its direction to 
a much greater degree than had hitherto- 
been the case. The second period covers 
the interval from 1833 to 1857 when the- 
Company’s Government disappeared. The 
third period commences with the direct 
government of India by the Crown, and 
goes- on in its main features to the present 
day. A break may, however, conveniently 
be made at 1877, when Queen Victoria 
assumed the title of Empress of India, and 
thus emphasized the paramount control of 
her Indian Government over the Native 
States, while about the same time the 
financial position, and consequently the 
powers, of the Provincial Governments 
w'ere considerably improved by the mea¬ 
sures associated with the name of Sir John 
Strachey. Accordingly, the third period 
of this memorandum will end with the year- 

• Also, ntiere necei^ary, tb«'as yet unpubHsbed article on' tbe 
PrOvlncta. 

11 ycA'S the Indian editor. 
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while the fourth period will carry the 
story on to the present day. 

I. First period, up to the passing of 
the Charter Act of 1833. 

3. The position of the Local Govern¬ 
ments of British India vis-a-vis of the 
' Government of India/ Le„ the Central 
Government—itself controlled by His Maj¬ 
esty’s Government through the Secretary 
of State in Council, cannot be adequately 
comprehended without some general idea 
of the circumstances under which the 
Indian Provinces as they now stand, and 
the existing system of administration, came 
into existence. 

4 ; It is, of course, well known that the Early trading 
Indian limpire of to-day has grown out of 
scattered trading settlements established 
along and near the coasts by the agents of 
the East India Company. “Trading rela¬ 
tions were instituted with Masulipatam on 

the east, and Surat on the west, coast in imperial Gazetteer, VolumeIV, page 

the years 1611 and 1612. Madras was 
rented from a local Raja in 1639. Bombay 
was ceded to the British Crown as part of the 
dower of Catharine of Braganza in 1661 and 
granted in 1668 to the East India Company 
to be held of the Crown ‘as of the manor of 
Greenwich in free and common soccage 
Leave to trade with Bengal was obtained 
from the Mughal emperor in 16^4; the 
factory at Hooghly was established in 1640 ; 
and Calcutta owes its foundation to the 
events of 1686, when Job Chamock was 
forced to quit Hooghly by the Deputy of 
Aurangzeb and settled further down the 
river. The Revolution of 1688 imperilled 
the position of the old or ‘ London ’ Com¬ 
pany. It had to struggle for its privileges 
with a new ‘ English ’ Company, and after 
several years of contention the two were 
amalgamated by Lord Godolphin’s award of 
1702 as the ‘ United Company of merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies 
From this period the Company’s status 
was regulated by Acts of Parliament in¬ 
stead of by Charter from the Crown,” 

5. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- Tkeir adMiraHon. 
tury, on the eve of the events which were 
to transform these trading settlements into 
vast territorial acquisitions, “ the factories 
and affairs of the Company on the east 

and west coasts of India and in Bengal imperial Gazetteer, volume IV, page , 

were adpiimstered, at each of its principal 
settlements of Madras (Fort St. George), 

Bombay, and Calcutta (Fort William), by 
a President (or Governor) and a Council 
consisting of the senior servants of the 
Company. [The Councils were unwieldy 
bodies, varying in number from lato 16, 
and included members who, being in charge 
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Acquisition of Bengal and the Northern Circars, 
1751 - 1772 - 


of out factories were usually absent from 
head-quarters.*] Power was exercised by 
the President and Council collectively, and 
orders were issued in accordance with the 
votes of the majority. The three ‘ Presiden¬ 
cies ’ were independent of one another and 
subordinate only to the Directors in Eng¬ 
land.t The servants of the Company [who 
were appointed by the Directors in Eng¬ 
land, and are the lineal predecessors of the 
present Indian Civil Service] were classi¬ 
fied, beginning from the lowest rank, as 
writers, factors, senior factors and mer¬ 
chants. Promotion was usually by seniority.” 

6. The first stage of subsequent develop¬ 
ment belongs to the period 1741-65, which 
is marked by the struggle between the 
French and the British, with contending 
Native Princes as their instruments and 
allies, for supremacy in the South; and by 
the events which led to the battle of 


Plassey (1757), and thereby to the virtual 
conquest of Bengal. In 1765 the Com¬ 
pany had, through the instrumentality of 
Lord Clive, obtained from the feeble repre¬ 
sentative of the once mighty Mughal empire 
the grant of the diwant, or right of revenue 
and civil administration, in Bengal proper, 
Bihar and Orissa, t and a few years after¬ 
wards (1772) the Company took over 
direct administration of these territories 
from the puppet Nawab whom they bad 
hitherto maintaincd.§ In 1765, too, the 
Company obtained a similar grant of the 
Northern districts of Madras (as now con¬ 
stituted, Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, 
Kistna and Guntor) known collectively as 
the Northern Circars. 


The Regulating Act, 1773- 
The Governor of Bengal iecemes Governor 
General. 


7. In 1773 Lord North’s Regulating Act 
(13 George III, c. 63) enabled the first 
step to be taken towards unification of 
administration in India. The events of the- 


preceding years had moved the centre of 
the Company’s power from Madras to 
Bengal, and this fact was now recognized 
by the Bengal Presidency (technically 
termed the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal) being placed under a Governor 
General, with a Council of four(j, who was to 
superintend and control the Presidency 
Governments of Madras and Bombay.^ 


• Passages in square brackets in quotations are inserted 
for the purposes of the present memorandum. 

t The establishment of the Bombay ‘ Presidency ’ may 
be said to date from 1668, when the Crown handed over Bom¬ 
bay to the East India Company; that of Madias Coriginally 
an Agency under the Presidency of Bantam in Java) from 
1684: and that of Fort William (Bengal) from 1700. The 
Company's stations in Bengal were previously for a time 
under the jurisdiction of Madras. 

J The “ Orissa ” here referred to is mainly represented by the 
present Bengal district of Midnapore (in the Burdwan division). 
The existing Orissa division was mainly acquired in 1803, sec 
paragraph 16. 

§ Original criminal jurisdiction remained nominally with 
Muhammadan courts, representing the Nawab, till 1790. 

II Madras and Bombay retained their former unwieldy 
Counuls till 1784. 

^The Act also refers to the Presidency of Bepcoplen in Sumatra, 
but this was ceded to the Dutdh in 1824. 
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Tb,e subordinate Presidencies were imperial Gazetteer, Volume IV.ipage 14. 
forbidden tp wege war or make treaties 
without the previous consent of the Gover¬ 
nor General of JBengal in Council except in 
case of irarninent necessity. The Governors 
of these. Presidencies were directed in 
general terms to obey the orders of the Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council, and to transntit to 
him intelligence of all important matters. 

But the then isolated position of the three 
Presidencies rendered the control of the 
Bengal Ghvemment more theoretical than 
real, as. was shortly proved by the em¬ 
barrassing action of the Bombay authorities 
in the Maratha troubles of 1775-80.” 

The first Governor General and Councillors 
of Bengal were named in the Act and were to 
hold office for 5 years* after which the patron¬ 
age was to be vested in the Company. The 
decisions of the Council were to be by the 
majority d the members, the Governor 
General having only a casting vote in the 
case of an equal division. The trouble and 
embarrassments which this provision caused 
to Warren Hastings are well known. 

The Governor General in Council was to 
obey the orders of the Court of Directors 
and keep them constantly informed of all 
matters relating to the interests of the 
Company. 

The Act also provided for the constitu¬ 
tion of a Supreme Court in Calcutta which 
became the ancestor of the present 
High Court. Similar Courts were created 
for Madras and Bombay in i8qi and 1823:, 

8. As has been aptly observed by Sir Effect of th$ Regulating ah on the character of 
C., Ilbert in his. Government of India (pages oaMtration. 

S*'’52),t the Regulating Act and the 
enactments which followed it placed the 
Company’s Government in a dual position. 

On the one hand, as legatees of the Mughal 
Emperor, “they were the all-powerful 
agents of an irresponsible despot”; on the 
Other hand, “ they were tied and bound by 
the provisions of Charters and Acts of 
Parliament.” This dual function, which at 
the outset led to considerable ambiguity as 
to the right of the Company’s authorities 
to take action in particular circumstances, 
and as to the character of such action, 
continued, in a greater or less degree, as 
long as the Company itself. 


ft has been suggested that this temporary, enactment is the 
o^n of the custom under which the tenure of th&raore important 
OflSces in India, such as those of Governor General, Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor and Member of Council, is limited,to 5 
years. The limitation is not imposed by statute or by the 
instrument of appointment and rests only on custom,” Note on 
page,4S of llbert’s Government of India (1907 edition). 

t The references to this valuable work are, throughout, to the 
DOW edition of 1907. 
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I.eghlaiicn by Hegulatiom. Act cf Parlianttni »f 
I Si, 

llbert's Government of India, page 58, 


Piit'sGcver»meni of India Act, 17S4. 
Reform of Madras and Bombay Councils, 
Board of Coritrol, 

Imferial Gazetteer, Volume IVi page 15. 


9. An Act of 1781 (21 George III, c. 70) 
" contained a further provision which was 
of great importance in the history of 
Indian legislation. It empowered the 
Governor General and Council of Bengal 
‘ from time to time to frame regulations 
for the Provincial Courts and Councils 
Copies of these regulations were to be sent 
to the Court of Directors and to the 
Home Government. They might be dis¬ 
allowed or amended by the King in Council, 
but were to remain in force unless disallow¬ 
ed within two. years. ”• Similar legislative 
powers were granted to the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay in 1800-07. 

10. The Regulating Act was followed up 
some years later by Pitt’s Act of 1784 (24 
George 111 , Sess. 2, c. 25) which “vested 
the administration of each of the three 
Presidencies in a Governor and three 


Councillors including the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Presidency army. At the 
same time, the control of the Governor 
General in Council over Madras and 
- Bombay was somewhat exiendedt. as 
it was again by the Charter Act of 
1793; but distance still secured for the 
subordinate Presidencies the continuance 
for some time of much of their independ¬ 
ence of action, and its final curtailment was 
due as much to the British possessions 
becoming contiguous, and to the develop¬ 
ment of means of communication, as to 
mere injunctions of subordination to the 
central Government.” The Act also 
placed Indian affairs under the direct con¬ 
trol of the British Government of the day 
by the establishment of a Board of Con¬ 
trol, the President of which soon became 
de facto the whole Board, and was to 
develope later on into the Secretary of 
State for India. Its provisions in this 
respect “ transferred the substance of 
Imperial Gazetteer, Volume IV, page 35. authority from the Company to the Crown; 

but as all orders still purported to issue 
from the Court of Directors, the import¬ 
ance of the change escaped general recog¬ 
nition.Patronage continued to be 

vested in the Court, though its nomination 
of Governors-General, Governors and Com- 
manders-in-Chief had to receive the appro¬ 
val of the Crown.The Governor 

General in Council was forbidden, without 
the express authority of the Court of 
Directors or of the Secret Committee, 
to make war except for the protection of 


• The Regulating Act had empowered the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council to make such Rrguiations, but only subject to 
their being approved and registered by the Supreme Court. 
Under the statute of 1781 the approval of the Supreme 
Court became no longer necessary, and legislation was usually 
carried on under this latter enactment. 


t It was declared to apply to all such points as relate to 
any transactions with the country powers, or to the applica¬ 
tion of the revenues or forces of such Presidencies in time of 
waf. 
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our own territories and those of our 
aiiies, or to make fresh treaties guaran¬ 
teeing the integrity of any Native 
State. It was the practical ignoring of 
tkfise provisions by Lord Wellesley, under 
the stress of circumstances, which caused 
so much friction between himself and the 
Directors.” 

II. The first Governor General of Acquisition of tht Benares lerrUary, 177 S‘ 
Bengal was, as is well known, Warren 
Hastings (1772-85),* but his tenure of 
office, while it marks the successful issue 
of a most critical period in the maintenance 
of British rule in India, was, as regards 
direct advance, only signalized by the 
acfuiattion, in 1775, of the greater part of 
the territory now constituting the. Benares 
division of the United Provinces. 


13 . The Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Cornwallis (1786-93) is marked by— 

(i) The passing of an Act (25 George 
III, c. 16) ” authorizing the Governor 
General to ovefride the majority of his 
Council and to act on his own responsi¬ 
bility in matters of grave importance. This 
condition was repeated in subsequent 

enactments and is still in force. 

Under the board system of administration 
initiated by Lord Cornwallis, the Council 
aeted in the capacity of advisers only, 
onering opinions on the cases put before 
theip but exercising no individual respon- 
sibifity,” and the real heads of the Govern¬ 
ment Departments were the Secretaries. 

(3) By the successful conclusion (1792) 
of a war with Tipu Sultan of Mysore, 
resulting in the direct addition to the 
Madras Presidency, which already con¬ 
trolled large territories through the puppet 
Nawab of the Carnatic, of areas corres¬ 
ponding roughly to the present districts of 
Madura, Salem and Malabar. 


Governor General authorized to overrule his 
Council, which becomes a consultative body, tj86. 
Imperial Gazetteer, Volume IV, pages i8-ig. 


Acquisition of territory in Madras, ijgz. 


(3) codification, in I 793 > Codification of Regulations, 

the Regulations which had been enacted Regi-lation and non-Regulatien Provimes, 
from time to time for the internal govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. A British statute of 1797 
(37 George III, c. 142) recognized and 
confirmed ‘ this wise and salutary provision,’ 
and similar codes were subsequently drawn 
up for Madras and Bombay. Hence we 
get the distinction between the Regulation 
and non-Regulation Provinces of British 
India. The former are those to which 


the Regulations of the three Presidency 
Governments ipso facto applied, and are, 
at present represented by the Provinces 
of Madras, Bombay (outside Sind), 
fiepgal. Eastern Bengal, and Agra; but in 
terfitories suhsiequently acquired, full 
introduction of the existing codes would 
have been inadvisable, and these Provinces, 
now principally represented by Sind, 
Assam, Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, 


• He became Governor of Bengal in 1772 and Governor 

General in 1774. 
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and the Central Provinces, were styled 
non-Regulation, and were ruled at the 
outset by simpler codes modified to suit 
their special circumstances, and with a 
greater centralization of functions in the 
hands of the District Officers. This distinc¬ 
tion has, however, now generally disap¬ 
peared, and its main relics are that in non- 
Regulation Provinces the District Officers 
are termed Deputy and Assistant or 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, instead of 
Collectors and Assistant or Deputy 
Collectors, and that the principal Court of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction is (except in 
Assam) a Chief Court or a Judicial Com¬ 
missioner, and not a Chartered High Court. 

ftrManeni tettiemtni of Bengal^ ijgs. (4) permanent Settlement in 

Bengal (1793), under which the land 
revenue assessments were fixed in per¬ 
petuity instead of being periodically revised, 
as they now are, in the greater part of 
India.* 

Pt^riBcatUn Of Civil ser,uo. <5) By the purification artd adequate 

remuneration of what now corresponds to 
the Indian Civil Service, and by large 
measures of reform in internal administra¬ 
tion. As remarked by Sir George Chesney 
in his Indian Polity^ “ the establishment of 
definite laws and procedure for the guidance 
of the Courts of Justice and the informa¬ 
tion of the people; the creation of those 
Courts, with their defined graduated powers* 
and provisions for the conduct of appeals ; 
the hierarchy of district and controlling offi¬ 
cers—the magistrate, collector and judge, 
and the superior boards for the general 
management of the revenues; all these 
were his (Cornwallis’) creation.” 

Tranter to Governor-General of diplomatic (6) By the transfer tO the hands of the 

s^fi’andlve^t Govemor-General of diplomatic relations 

with the more important Native States. 
Thus the British Agents stationed at the 
courts of Poona and Hyderabad hencefor¬ 
ward received their instructions direct from 
the Bengal Government, and not from the 
Governments of Bombay or Madras. 

Charter Act of Ifgj. Governors of Madras and I The Company’s Charter Act of 1793 

Bomiapemposoered to overrule their Councils. (33 GeorgC III, C. 52) extended tO the 

Governors of Madras and Bombay the 
power of over-ruling their Council in impor¬ 
tant matters, and laid down that the 
^Governor General while visiting one of the 
’minor Presidencies might supersede the 
Governor there. It also removed the 
Commander-in-Chief in Bengal from the 
position of an ex-officio to that of an extra¬ 
ordinary member of the Governor General’s 
Council, i.e he could sit on it if specially 
nominated thereto by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors (as he usually was) but not otherwise. 

* The Permaoent.. Settlement system is stilt predpmiaaat ia 
Beagaland Eastern Bengal, and in parts vS t^ United Provinces, 
Assam and Madras, 
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14. The Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Wellesley {1798-1805) marks a great 
territorial advance both in the north and 
the south. By the acquisition of territory 

consequent on the final overthrow of Owthron o/npu SuUan, and expansion and 
Tipu Sultan (1799); by the cession of ‘omoUdathn af the Madras Presidency, 

the present districts of Bellary, Anantapur, 

Cuddapah and a part of Kurnool by the 
Nizam in return for the maintenance of 
subsidiary forces in his territory (1800); 
and by the absorption of the Carnatic 
kingdom (:8oi) and the principality of 
Tanjore (1799), the Madras Presidency 
was extended to its present limits ; and the 
only important alterations subsequently 
made have been the acquisition of the rest 
of Kurnool through the deposition of the 
local Nawab (1839), and the transfer of 
the North Kanara district to Bombay 
(1862). 


15. In the North— 


In tfioi tbp Nawab nf Oiidh Acquisition of the ' Ceded ' and • Conquered 

^ in 1801 tne INawaO 01 UU,an ceoea, provinces, constituting the bulk of the presen 

in return for a guarantee of protection in Provinceof Agra, 1801-03. 

respect of his remaining territories, the so- 

called ' Ceded Provinces ’ which include, 

roughly speaking, the present Gorakhpur 

and Rohilkhand divisions of the United 

Provinces and the bulk of the divisions of 

Agra and Allahabad. 

(2) As a result of the successful Maratha 
war with Sindhia in 1803, the latter ceded 
what were . known as the ‘ Conquered 
Provinces/ including the bulk of the 
present Meerut division of the United 
Provinces and the remainder of the Agra 
and Allahabad divisions, as also a large 
part of what is now the Delhi division of 
the Punjab.* 


(3) British Bundelkhand, or rather a 
large part of it, was at the same time 
obtained by cession from the Peshwa. 


The Province of Agra as now constitu¬ 
ted,_with a portion beyond, thus fell under 
British sway, with the exception of the 
Kumaun division and the Debra Dun dis¬ 
trict which were acquired from Nepal as a 
consequence of the war of 1814-6. 

16. The Raja of Nagpur, who had taken or Orissa, tsoj. 

up arms against the British at the same 
time as Sindhia, was deprived of the 
greater part of the present Orissa division, 
which was added to Bengal and opened 
direct communication between that Pre¬ 
sidency and Madras. He had also to cede 
Derar to the Nizam. 


*The Delhi disiricls, though under British control from 
thif date, wereuot taken under direct administration till iS^z. 
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Of fotiiont of Gujarat, t8o3. l y. The Mafatha War of 1803 was 

likewise important on the Bombay side, 
since it added to the British territones 
there*—which had hitherto consisted only 
of Bombay City and its environs, and of 
Surat, taken over from the local Nawab in 
1800—Broach and some other parts of the 
present Gujarat districts. 

Suitidiarytiitianets with HaHir* Stairs. jg. The GovemoT Generalship ofliord 

Wellesley was also signalized by bis system 
of subsidiary alliances with the Native 
States which he protected or reconstituted, 
and which brought Oudb, Hyderabad, 
Mysore as restored to its former Hindu 
rulers after the fall of Tipu, Baroda, and 
the territories of the Poona Ppshwa within 
the British sphere of influence. 


Charter Act of 1813. 


Overthrow of the Peshwa and consolidation of 
the Bombay Presidency, 1818. 


ig. The Company’s Charter Act of 1813 
(53 George III, c.155) took away the 
monopoly it had hitherto endeavoured to 
hold in respect of trade with India. It laid 
the foundation of the present Ecclesiastical 
department by providing for a Bishopric 
of Calcutta, and as will be noted subsequent¬ 
ly, it initiated Government grants for edu¬ 
cation, 

20. The Governor-Generalship of the 
Marquis of Hastings (1813-23) is memor¬ 
able for the last Maratba war of 1817-18, 
resulting in the suppression of the Peshwa 
and the transfer of the bulk of his territory 
to Bombay which, so far as the Presidency 
proper is concerned, thus aitainfed almost 
its present size. The Presidency, as it now 
stands, was completed later on by the an¬ 
nexation of Aden (1839) ; by the transfer 
of Sind (conquered in 1843) *84.7,; by 

the annexation, in 1849, of the principality 
of Satara on the death of its Raja withrut 
a recognized heir ; and, as already mention¬ 
ed, by the cessiem of the North Kanara 
district by Madras in 1862. 


Acquisition of ike Saugor and Nerhudda terri¬ 
tories (the nucleus of the present Central Pro¬ 
vinces), and of Ajmer, and establishment of 
British paramountcy through Rajputana and 
Central India, l8l8. 


21. As the result of this Maratba w.ir, 
the Raja of Nagpur was also forced to cede 
territories which correspopd to the present 
Jubbulpore and Nerbudda divisions of the 
Central Provinces (then styled “ the Sat^or 
and Nerbudda territories”). Ajnterwas 
obtained by cession from Sitidhia, and the 
Company’s predominant control Over the 
Native States of Rajputana and Geirtral 
India was at the same time definitely es¬ 
tablished. From this period may be dated 
the general supervision of the Company’s 
Government over the Native States of 
India, though as yet there was, as a rule, 
no interference with their internal adminis¬ 
tration, save in the case of disorders 
necessitating tb 3 employment of British 
troops, as in the case of Mysore which wa* 
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taken under British administration for this 
reason in 1831, and remained so adminis¬ 
tered until 1881. 

J 23 . Lastly, the war with Nepal in 1814-16 of Urritory from Nep<a, t8r6. 

resulted, as has already been stated, in an 
accretion of territory along the Himalayas 
in what are now the United Provinces, and 
in the acquisition of Simla. 

23. The first Burmese war of 1824-26 Of Assam and part of Lower Burma, l834-aS. 

led to the acquisition of Assam, and of the 

Arakan and Tenasserim divisions of the 
present Province of Burma. 

24. Accordingly in 1833, when the British Provinces at end cf ihU period. 

British Charter Act of that year brought 
about important developments in the system 
of Indian Government which will be noticed 
presently, we find that of the three Indian 
Governments then existing—each of which, 
it should be noted, had its separate army— 
the two minor Presidencies, Madras and 
Bombay, had attained almost to their pre¬ 
sent size, save for the subsequent addition 
of Sind to Bombay ; while the Governor- 
General, besides exercising general con¬ 
trol over these two Presidencies, ruled 
directly over areas which correspond gener¬ 
ally to the present Provinces of Bengal, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the 
United Provinces, together with the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories, Ajmer and a 
portion of Burma. Of these outlying areas, 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories were 
managed by au Agent to the Governor- 
General ; Arakan was attached to Bengal; 

Tenasserim was under a special Commis¬ 
sioner ; and Ajmer was managed by a 
Superintendent under the direction of the 
Resident at Delhi. 

25. Each Presidency had, as above ob- Presidency armies. 

served, itfi separate army, consisting of the 
Company's Indian and European troops and 
of the King’s regiments serving there, and 
its own* Commander-in-Chief ; and though 
the armies had by this time been organized 
on much the same model, the control exer¬ 
cised by the Government of Bengal over 
those of Madras and Bombay w'as but 
small, while the Commander-in-Chief of 
Bengal, though recognized as Commander- 
in-Chief in India, had in this capacity 
control only over military operations in 
the field and, to a limited extent, over the 
King’s troops serving in the minor Presi¬ 
dencies. 

26. The Bengal and Bombay Govern- ^ndfleets. 

ments maintained separate fleets, which at 

this time included vessels of war (Madras 
appears to have had none). The Bombay 
fleet was the more important of the two, 

.ind was, subsequent to 1830, denominated 
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' tbe Indian Navy, ’ the other fleet being 
designated ‘ the Bengal.Marine.’* 

Central character 0/internal administtation. zj, As regards internal administra¬ 

tion, this was necessarily of a far more 
primitive character than at present. Much 
of the Company’s territory had only been 
lately acquired, and, as observed in Sir 
John Strachey’s ‘ India ’ (page 59, 1903 
edition) “ kingdoms were annexed and con¬ 
quered, and stirring events were constantly 
going on, but the ordinary business of 
administration was comparatively small.’' 

28. The administration began on the 
lines of that of the Native Governments 
whom we superseded, and was onlygradu® 
ally altered, the chief advance being, at the 
outset, in the direction of settled order, 
safety of life and property, milder judicial 
punishments, and more certain and equi¬ 
table taxation. The main unit of adminis¬ 
tration was then, as now, the district, 
though the districts of those days were, af 
a rule, considerably larger than they are rt 
present. 

oistrict Organization. Each district was in charge of a Collector 

whose primary function was, as ms name 
implies, the realization of the revenues. He 
was also however, at the close of this period, 
and still is, the Chief Magistrate of the 
district,! and was responsible for the police 
arrangements and for the supervision of 
the primitive jails which at that time exist¬ 
ed. But the difficulty of communication, 
and the pre-occupation of the Presidency 
Governments with diplomacy, wars and 
the means of financing these, naturally 
gave the Collector much larger powers than 
are possessed by his successors of to-day. 
Each Collector had Assistants belonging 
to the Company’s service (Indian 
Civilians as we should now say) who were 
either in subordinate charge of outlying 
portions of the district, or worked directly 
under his orders. Apart from larger sub¬ 
divisions under such an Assistant, each 
district was, as now, split up into smaller 
areas generally designated tahstls or taluksX 
and in the immediate charge of native offi¬ 
cers {tahsildars —in Bombay mamlatdars). 
Towards the end of this period, too, Lord 

* The remarks on the subject of the early history of the 
present Indian Marine contained in page 382, Volume IV, of 
the Imperial Gazetteer are not quite correct. 

t The functions of Collector and Magistrate had been for 
a time disjoined, by Lord Cornwallis, and were again separated 
in Bengal from about 1840 to 1859, but were united once 
more after that year. 

tTahsildars have long disappeared from Lower Bengal, 
svfcere the next unit to a large sub-division of the dis riot 
undera Civilian or a Deputy Collector is now the Police thana; 
but the valuable ‘Fifth Report’ of the Select Committet of 
the House of Commons on Indian affairs in .1813 mentions 
them s then existing there. 
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William Bentinck inaugurated the appoint¬ 
ment of native officers of a higher class, 

Deputy Collectors, who are now entrusted 
■with the same duties and responsibilities as 
the Collector’s civilian Assistants. The 
Collector’s principal subordinates, European 
and Native, were like himself generally 
entrusted with magisterial and police func¬ 
tions also, their powers varying according 
to the revenue position they held. 

29. At the base of all came, as ever in vniaget. 

India, the village, whose organization, 
which had survived from remote Hindu 
times, gave each village community its 
own staff of petty officials, and a large 
degree of autonomy which has perforce been 
considerably curtailed by the advance of 
British administration * Where settlements 
of land revenue were not made with large 
land owners who owned several or many 
villages, they were, throughout the greater 
part of this period, made with the villages 

as a whole, and it was only towards the close Effect ofthe ryotnaH $ysUm oh vUlagt gotttn- 
of this time that the ryotwari system of Mad- 
ras, evolved by Sir Thomas Munro. which 
involved a settlement with each individual 
landholder, emerged as the predominant 
system inthe Madras Presidency (itsapplica¬ 
tion to Bombay commenced in 1836). The 
ryotwari system, while preventing local op¬ 
pression of poor or low-caste peasant pro¬ 
prietors, naturally led to many matters 
which would formerly have been settled by 
village hejadmen or village councils {fan- 
chayats) being referred to the Government 
revenue officer or magistrate. 

Villages had, especially in the south of 
India, their own system of village police, 
and were held responsible for undetected 
thefts or other crime committed within 
their area. 

30 But what we now know as local self- ulf-govemmenl on present lines non-ex- 

government, that is the administration of outside tke PresUency toe,r,s. 

local matters relating to roads, schools, hos¬ 
pitals, sanitation, etc., by District Boards 
ot municipalities, empowered to levy local 
taxation for these objects, was non-existent 
outside the Presidency towns, where the Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace had been authorized to 
provide for watch, scavenging and street re¬ 
pair, and to levy an assessment on houses 
and land for the purpose. In the mufassal 
towns, the Mughal system of mauntaining 
a or town police magistrate, who also 

discharged various functions now classed 
as municipal, had been largely adhered to. 

• A short account of the Indian village, and of its 
varying character in the north and south of India, wilt be 
found at the comtnencement of chapter IX of the Imperial 
Garetteer, Volume IV. But village organii.ition of either 
soft does not exist i n Eastern Bengal or Assam, where the 
people live in small collections of bouses or iif ateparate 
homesteads. 
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Baarii af SaatiM$a> 


Bstablisk’xant of Contm’ssionert rf DMsio ns in 
the Bengal Presidency, iS2g. 

Snbsegvent extension if the sj stem to other Pro¬ 
vinces outside Madras, 


31. For the greater part of this period. 
Collectors were directly responsible to the 
Presidency Governments, and, in Madras 
and Bengali to the Board of Revenue which 
these had established at bead-quarterSj 
(Bengal developed two Boards of Revenue, 
one for Bengal proper—the Lower Pfov* 
ipces—^and the other for what is now the 
Province of Agra—the Upper Provinces.*) 
But in 1829 the important step was taken, 
in the Bengal Presidency, of establishing an 
intermediate authority, viz, Commissioners 
of divisions, each of which contained several 
Districts. The Commissioner supervised 
the work of his Collectors in revenue 
and police matters,! and also for. a 
time exercised judicial functions, inheriting 
in this latter capacity from previous ‘ Pro? 
vincial ’ (or as we should now say divisional) 
Courts, but it was not very long before his 
judicial functions passed in the Bengal 
Presidency to District and Sessions Judges, 
who dealt in the former capacity with civil 
and in the latter with criminal work. The 


Commissioner system has been applied to 
all the Provinces that were at one time or 
other under the mote immediate control oi 
the Governor General in Council, and in 
Upper Burma the Commissioner is still (as 
he was till n< t long ago in Lower Burma 
and the Central Provinces) the Sessions 
judge for his division. 

32. The Bombay Presidency started in 
1830 with a single Commissioner, wlio at 
that time rather corresponded to the Boards 
of Revenue of Madras and Bengal (there 
never was a Board in Bombay) ; but since 
1845, this single Commissionership has 
been resolved into several, and the Bombay ^ 
Commissioner therefore stands on the same 


footing as the Commissioners of divisions 
elsewhere, although, owing to the absence 
of a Board of Revenue or of a Financial 


Commissioner in its place, he exercises 
larger powers. 


Madras, which has always remained a 
Province of large districts, never adopted 
the system of Commissioners, and here the 
Collector continues to be in direct subordi* 
nation to the Board of Revenue iti revenue 
matters and to the Local Government 
otherwise. ' 


Owing to the absence of Commissioners, 
Madras retained the old Provincial Civil 


•The Boards of Revenue were already, also, Courts of 
Wards, supervising the management of estates of persotoa 
disqualihed by minority, sex or natural infirmity for the mana> 
geroent of their own affairs. 

t The police iurisdiction of the Commissioners replaced 
that of Superintendents (or as we should now say Inspectors 
General) of Poltca,. for the Upper and- Lower Btosiness: of 
Bengal who h^ hee> established some y««:a pta^eipsly .jjlut 
who were now abolished. 
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and Circuit Courts till 1845; in Bombay 
they had already disappeared in 1830. 

The system of appointinsr natives of natives a/IniU as subordHUff^ 

India to be subordinate civil judges had 
befen initiated, the bulk of the original civil 
work of, the country was already in their 
hands, and there were Munsifs and Sadr 
Amins in existence corresponding to the 
District Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 
of to-day, though the limits of thfeir juris¬ 
diction were smaller. In Madras, too, a 
Regulation of 1816 had given heads of 
villages power to act in petty civil and 
criminal matters. 

34. The supreme couris of the Presi- TkeSvpr erne Courts. 
dehcies were of a double character. There 
were the Supreme Courts proper, establish¬ 
ed in Calcutta by the Regulating Act of 
1773 and in Madras ami Bombay subse¬ 
quently, and consisting of British barristers ; 
but their jurisdiction, as curtailed by aii 
Act of Parliament of 1781 already referred 
to in another connection in paragraph 9, 
was practically restricted, territorially to 
the Presidency towns, and personally to 
British subjects (European British subjects 
as we should now say) outside these; and 
they were forbidden to interfere with acts 
done in the collection of the revenue accord¬ 
ing to the usage and practice of the country 
or the Presidency Regulations. It was also 
laid down that in suits between natives 
falling within their jurisdiction, regard should 
be paid to the personal law of the party 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan, and where 
the parties were under different personal 
law to that of the defendant. It was like¬ 
wise prescribed that no act done in con¬ 
sequence pf the rule or law of caste in 
native families should be held to be a crime 
although it plight not be justifiable under 
the laws of England. 

35. Alongside of these Supreme Courts Courts a/sadr AdaM. 

were Company’s Chief Courts of Sadr 
Diwani (civil) and Nizamat (criminal) 

Adalat, vthxch originally were the. Presi¬ 
dency Governors in Council sitting judi¬ 
cially, but were now manned by independ¬ 
ent judges taken from the Company’s 
service. These courts,* which had been 
specifically recognized by the Act of 
1781 above referred to, served as 
Courts of Appeal in respect of the 

Company’s mufassal courts, but there 
was a further appeal to the King in Council 
in civil suits the value of which was 
and upwards. There w'as a similar right of 
appeal in important cases in respect of the 
Supreme Courts’ decisions. 

• The Bengal Presidency had two, one for the Upper and 
one tor th cLower Proviopf.', 
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Character lam aiminittired. 


fmUU Wtrhs. 


36. Except in Bombay, where a code of 
regulations drawn up by Mountstuart El- 
phinstone contained (as described by Sir 
James Fitz-James Stephen) “a body of 
substantial criminal law which remained in 
force until it was superseded by the Indian 
Criminal Code,” no attempt had been made 
to codify the criminal or civil law admihis- 
tered by the Company’s courts, which was 
generally based on the Muhammadan law 
in criminal matters, though with a dropping 
of the harsh punishments, such as mutila* 
tion and stoning, which that law perraitSj 
and as far as could be ascertained on the 
personal law of the parties in respect of 
civil disputes. Lord William ^entinck’s 
legislation against salt m 1829 is generally 
held to be the first important attempt to 
oyer-ride native custom when that was held 
to be unworthy of a civilized community ; 
but it is stated in the ‘ Fifth Report’ of 1812 
that “ the Government has also deemed it 
expedient to take measures for putting a 
stop to the barbarous practices of certain 
Hindus, not sanctioned by their shaster, in 
devoting the life of infants to the sacred 
waters; of certain Hindus of high caste in 
Benares, who, on a prospect of inability to 
provide suitably for their female children, 
were induced not unfrequently to put them 
to death; and of other castes cf Hindus, 
who, wdth a view to deter the execution of 
legal process, or in revenge for a supposed 
injury, would murder their females or their 
children, under a persuasion that by such 
means, they could command and direct 
spiritual vengeance against their adver¬ 
saries. But (the Report significantly con¬ 
tinues) in regard to immolation in the various 
modes practised by self-devote4 victims, 
who are invariably Hindus, no further inter¬ 
ference is permitted to take place, on the 
part of the Magistrate, than may be neces¬ 
sary to ascertain from the party that the 
resolution taken has been voluntary and in 
no wise influenced by improper means.” 

Such legislation as was required, and it 
was mainly confined to revenue and ad¬ 
ministrative matters, was, as already indi¬ 
cated, carried out in the form of Regu¬ 
lations by the Presidency Governments as 
such. 

37. The Public Works Department, as 
we now conceive of it, was non-existent. 
The roads were few and poorly maintained 
(see quotation from Shore’s JVoies on 
dian Aj^airs on page 404, Volume III of 
the Imperial Gazetteer), and as they were 
kept up mainly for military purposes, they 
were placed under Military Boards at the 
various Presidencies w'hose administiiati«& 
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was anything but effective.* The same 
authorities dealt with the provision of 
barracks and other building accommoda¬ 
tion required. As regards Irrigation, little 
had been done beyond taking advantage of 
such works as had been constructed by 
previous native rulers, though between 1817 
and 1823 work was commenced on the 
system now known as the Eastern and 
Western Jumna canals which owe their 
first beginning to canals previously con¬ 
structed by Firoz Shah Tughlak and the 
Mughal emperors. 

38 There was no organized postal sys¬ 
tem. Mail runners were kept for Govern¬ 
ment purposes along main lines of com¬ 
munication, but the use of this post by pri¬ 
vate individuals was conceded only as a 
privilege, and on payment. 


39. As regards State responsibility for 
famine-relief and prevention, little advance 
had been made over native methods, under 


which “ occasionally a large relief work 
was started and spasmodic attempts were 

made to send food to famine stricken areas, Impeml Gazetteer, Volume in, page 47IL 
out primitive transport could not enter 
fodderless and roadless country, and so 
broke down where most required and the 
great Bengal famine of 1770, which cost 
millions of lives, took place before the 
Company had assumed direct responsibility 
for the government of the Province. Re¬ 
lief works “ were first opened in Madras 
in 1792; [but] the obligation to provide page 484. 

work for all who sought it was fully reco¬ 
gnised for the first time [only] in the Agra 
famine of ' 838.” 


It may be noted, however, that the policy Takati. 
of granting what is known as takavi advan¬ 
ces, that is, small loans to cultivators where 
circumstance seemed to require it, was 
recognized so eaily as the Bengal Regula¬ 
tions of 1793. 


40, The Company had long had a Mtdicai Service. 
Medical service, whose officers, though 
maintained chiefly for military purposes, 
were also available at the larger civil stations. 

M-^dical administration (civil and military) in 
each Presidency was under a Medical Board 
which consisted of a Surgeon General, a 
Physician General, and an Inspector Gen¬ 
eral of Hospitals. Hospitals had long been 
in existence in the Pr sidency towns, but 
theif number in the mufassal was still small. 


, 4!> In regard to education, the Govern- Education. 

ment at this period “ did little to supple- imperial Gazetteer, Voi. iv,p»g* 409. 

ment the indigenous systems of education 

existing In their territories. Their efforts 

•II} Madras, irrigation works were under a mata -nai depart- 
'areut ofthe Board of Revenue. 
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were confined to the establishment of col* 
leges for Oriental learning, such as the 
Calcutta Madrasa for Muhammadans 
founded by Warren Hastings in 1782, and 
the Benares College for Hindus established 
in 1791. About this time Mr. Wilberforce 
and other benevolent persons in England 
took up the cause of the education of the 
natives of India, and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt in *793 to introduce a measure for 
the encouragement of missionaries and 
schoolmasters, succeeded in inserting a 
clause in the Charter Act of 1813 that one 
lakh of rupees in each year should be ‘ set 
apart and applied to the revival and improve¬ 
ment of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India.’ The grant was 
devoted mainly to the up-keep of the Ori¬ 
ental colleges, the payments of stipends 
to students, and the publication of works 
of Oriental literature. But the cause of 
general education was not without its ad-' 
vocafes. In 1815 Lord Hastings declared 
his anxiety to see some system of public in- 
.struction established, and the private en¬ 
deavours of native and English gentlemen 
and of missionary bodies gave a fresh 
impetus to educational progress,”—which 
was being further stimulated by the growing 
necessity for the employment of English- 
knowing natives in the administration. 
Missionary bodies in Calcutta and in the. 
South of India had already done much in 
the direction of starting schools and colle¬ 
ges, and, in Bombay, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone had initiated a sound vernacular 
system of education, while the Elphinstone 
College, called after his name, was started 
about the close of this period (in 1834). 

Educational affairs in the Bengal and 
Madras Presidencies were under the direc¬ 
tion of Boards or Committees of Education 
which had been started in 1823-26, and 
Bombay was provided with a similar Board 
in 1840. 

Piscat RnBurtu. 42. The principal fiscal resources of the 

Government—apart from the trading 
operations of the Company which were 
carried on under the supervision of Presi¬ 
dency Boards of Trade and Commercial 
Residents, but which disappeared after the 
close of this period—consisted of— 

(1) The Land revenue. 

(2) Receipts from — 

(a) Opium. 

{b) Customs. 

(f) Sait. 
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(3) Abkari or Excise revenue^ 

(4) Stamp duties and fees on judicial 
proceedings. 

The receipts falling under head (2) were 
not, at any rate in Bengal, under the Reve¬ 
nue Boards proper, but under a separate 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, which 
was subsequently abolished by Lord Dal- 
housie. 

43. The Land revenue was, as usual in Land Revtnu? Sittiinmntt,. 
Oriental countries, the mainstay of the 
Government. During ?he first years of Brit¬ 
ish rule it had been exacted without any 
definite principle, except that of obtaining as 
much as it was thought the land could yield 
to the State, by means of frequent and arbi¬ 
trary re-assessments and by farming the col¬ 
lection of these to the highest bidder, a 
method which had become generally preva¬ 
lent under native rule with the decay of the 
Mughal empire and the political anarchy 
that set in subsequently. But in 1793 
Lord Cornwallis, as already observed, placed 
Bengal under a permanent settlement, 
which not only gave the great landlords 
with whom he dealt fixity of assessment, 
but precluded the Government from raising 
this for ever. The right of the Govern¬ 
ment to a share in the produce of the soil 
was in fact compounded for a fixed land 
tax, which at that time was, however, 

(though it now is not) heavy in proportion 
to the landlord’s receipts. Endeavour was 
made to introduce this system elsewhere, 
but it was not generally adopted; and out¬ 
side Bengal in the wide sense and parts of 
Assam, it only survives, as already indi¬ 
cated, in portions of Madras and of the Pro¬ 
vince of Agra, the Benares division of which 
belonged to Bengal in Lord Cornwallis’s 
time. The alternative system, since adopt¬ 
ed, of giving the landholder an assessment 
which should, yield him a considerable 
portion of the profits of cultivation, and 
which should be fixed for a considerable 
period of years, but be liable to revision 
thereafter with reference to the circum¬ 
stances then existing, was now in process- 
of development. The ryotwari system of 
Madras had already, as stated in paragraph 
29, been framed by Sir Thomas Munro; 
and in the Upper Provinces of Bengal (now 
the Province of Agra) steps were just 
being taken towards the well organized 
land revenue system which that Province 
owed subsequently to the labours of Bird 
and Thomason, and which resulted in the 
settlements of Upper India being made with 
large landowners or joint proprietors of 
villages, and not with peasant occupiers as. 
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in Madras, or in permanency as in Bengal. 
In Bombay matters were not yet definitely 
settled, but the ryotwari system of that 
Province may be said to have commenced 
from 1836. 

44. The settlements of land assessment 
were not, however, as they would now be,, 
accompanied by scientific measurement and 
demarcation of the areas dealt with: the 
first attempt at a regularly organized reve¬ 
nue survey was initiated by Lord William- 
Bentinck, for the Upper Provinces' only at 
the close of this period. A trigonometrical 
and topographical survey which had been 
initiated in Madras, and which the 
Bengal Government had taken over in 
i8i8, was, however, in progress (though 
as regards topographical survey little of 
importance had been done outside Madras), 
and from this dates the present Survey of 
India department. 

45. There was at this time no separate 
system of Forest management; but a Con¬ 
servator of Forests had been appointed in 
Malabar in 1806, who for 15 years pro¬ 
tected the teak forests there by declaring 
that timber to be a Government monopoly. 
The appointment lapsed, however, in 1821. 

46. The Opium revenue was, as at 
present, principally derived from the pro¬ 
duction of opium in the Bengal Agencies 
in Bihar and the Upper Provinces, and its. 
production was, as now, a Government 
monopoly. The other considerable source 
of opium revenue now available, vis., the 
imposition of a pass duty on the ‘ Malwa ’ 
opium produced by Native States in Cen¬ 
tral India and Rajputana upon its entry 
into British territory for export to China 
vid Bombay, was initiated in 1830, in sub¬ 
stitution for a system under which British 
opium agents in Malwa purchased from 
the cultivators the opium produced, in that 
region. 

47. Salt production, like opium, was a 
Government monopoly both in Lower 
Bengal and in Madras, and the prices at 
which it was sold to the public represented 
a considerable duty plus cost of produc¬ 
tion. In the Upper Provinces production 
was subject to an excise duty. In Bombay 
salt was subject to the transit and custom 
duties till 1838, when a system of excise^ 
was introduced. 

^ 48. Customs revenue was derived from 
duties on imported goods, and sayer (tran¬ 
sit) duties on articles of internal trade. 
iiayer stations were originally planted all 
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over the principal routes, but shortly after 
the close of this period steps were taken, 
in the Bengal' Presidency, to substitute 
customs lines along the external frontier. 

49. Excise revenue, derived from the 
production and sale of country liquor, and 
to a minor extent from the sale of imported 
spirit, was generally obtained, as under 
native rule, by farming out the rights of 
manufacture and sale to the highest ap¬ 
proved bidders. The first attempt to 
impose a quantitative duty on locally pro¬ 
duced spirit under a distillery system was 
made in Bengal in the year 1813, in Bom¬ 
bay it) i8i6, in Upper India in 1861-62, and 
in Madras in 1869, 

50. The currency arrangements were as coins. 
yet anything but uniform. The rupees 
issued from the Company’s mints were, 

at the close of this period, still of four 
different standards and weight. The 
Murshidabad or stMa rupee, struck at the 
Calcutta mint, represented the old Mughal 
coin ; the Farrukhabad mint in the Upper 
Provinces followed the standard of the 
Lucknow rupee struck by the Wazirs of 
Oudh ; the ‘ Surat ’ rupee was the standard 
of the Bombay Presidency; and the ‘ Arcot’ 
that of Madras; while in addition there 

was considerable circulation of coin struck See imperial Gazetteer, Vol. IV, page SI 5. 

by native sovereigns. The Company’s 

accounts were generally kept in ‘ current ’ 

rupees, but these represented merely the 

estimated value of the standard coin after 

making allowance for wear. 

51. Notes were issued by the Bank of currency notes. 

Bengal which had been established as the 

Bank of Calcutta in 1806, and which was 
allowed to issue notes up to two crores of 
rupees.* But these notes never had any 
circulation beyond the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, and even here they were not gene¬ 
ral legal tender, though accepted in pay¬ 
ments at Government treasuries. There 
was also some issue of notes by a ‘ Govern* 
merit Bank ’ which had been established 
by Lord William Bentinck in Madras early 
in the 19th century. 

52. To sum up, this period witnesses the Summary. 
firm establishment of British dominion in 

India, and the recognition, after the first 
great territorial acquisitions, that the new 
empire required control by a single Govern¬ 
ment in India, and in fundamental matters 
by the British Crown and Parliament. It 
was also recognized, however, that the 

• Up to l8;6 tbe Government took n share in the ttanago- 
meet of the Bank ot Bengal, and of the other Preti Jenry 
Banks establi'hed subsequently, by the itiiluaion of Some 
of its officials among tbe Oiicctors. 
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empire was of too vast and heterogeneous a 
character to be entirely ruled by a Govern* 
ment at Calcutta, and the Presidency Ad¬ 
ministrations of Madras and Bombay were 
wisely preserved as subordinate Local Gov¬ 
ernments, with a large degree of internal 
autonomy. Their powers were indeed, in 
some respects, still larger than it would be 
possible to grant to any subordinate Indian 
Government under present conditions, for 
the India of to day, with an elaborate tele¬ 
graph and postal system, and with its com¬ 
ponent parts re-acting on each other in ever 
increasing proportion, owing to the spread 
of communications and commerce and the 
growing knowledge of English, presents, of 
course, a very different aspect from the 
India of the first portion of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Even then the position was not 
altogether satisfactory ; the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment was, for instance, often embarrassed 
by having to meet expenditure initiated by 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay, 
and, as will be seen in the next period, the 
later consolidation and advance of the 
empire was accompanied by a very large 
increase in centralization. 

The fact that Government by mere com¬ 
mittee was not suited to Oriental condi¬ 
tions had bee/) recognized by giving the 
Governor General and the Presidency 
Governors power to over-rule their Councils, 
when they thought such a course advisable 
in the interests of the State; but though 
the Governor General was thus free from 
the troubles and intrigues that beset War¬ 
ren Hastings, he was still over-burdened 
by having direct charge of the ever-grow¬ 
ing Presidency of Bengal. 

The machinery of internal administra¬ 
tion was still of a primitive character ; but 
it had already been recognized by the Acts 
of Parliament relating to India, and by the 
series of Regulations passed by the Indian 
Governments, that the British raj must be 
a reign of law as M ell as of order. The 
Oriental practice of concentrating all pub¬ 
lic functions in the hands of a single local 
representative of the State was still largely 
followed, but the institution of separate 
civil courts evidenced the first important 
departure from this method. Efforts were 
being made to place the land revenue 
assessments on a sound and equitable foot- 
iivf', and the importance of developing the 
efficiency of local administration through 
native agency was already recognized. 
But outside defence, law and order, and 
taxation, the Government was still mainly 
of a latsses faire character: very little 
had been done towards economic improve- 
’ ments and for the education and health of 
the people. 

1433HD 
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Second Period (1833-57). 

53. This period opens with the passing, 
in 1833, of a fresh Company’s Charter Act 
(3 and 4 William IV, c.85). By it— 

(/) The Company’s trading privileges 
W'ere now finally taken away and it 
became henceforth a purely govern¬ 
ing body. One result of this 
change was more economical admin¬ 
istration, since trading profits were 
no longer available to eke out tax¬ 
ation receipts, and by consequence 
the larger employment of native 
agency. 

(^) “The superintendence, direction, 
and control of the whole civil and 
military Government were expressly 
vested in a Governor General and 
Councillors who were to be styled 
* the Governor General of India in 
Council. ’ This Council was in¬ 
creased by the addition of a fourth 
ordinary member [the Cominander- 
in-Chief, it will be remembered, sat 
only as an extraordinary member] 
who was not to be one of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, and was not to be 
entitled to act as Member of Coun¬ 
cil except for legislative purposes.” 

(j) “ The over-grown Presidency of 
Bengal was to be divided into two 
distinct Presidencies [administered 
by Governors in Council] to be 
called the Presidency of Fort 
William and the Presidency of Agra. 
But this provision was suspended 
by an enactment of 1835 (5 and 6 
William IV, c.52) and the suspen¬ 
sion was continued indefinitely 
until the Court of Directors and the 
Home Government should otherwise 
direct] by the Charter Act of 1853 
(i6’and 17 Victoria, c. 95, s. 15). 

The intention was that each of the 
four Presidencies, Fort William, 
Fort St. George, Bombay and Agra 
should have, for executive purposes, 
a Governor and Council of its own. 
But the Governor General and his 
Council were to be, for the present 
the Governor and Council of Fort 
William, and power was given to 
reduce the members of the Council, 
or even to suspend them altogether, 
and vest the executive control in a 
Governor alone. ” 

(4) The actual upshot was that Madras 
and Bombay remained under Gover¬ 
nors in Council, while the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal (now the Pro¬ 
vince of Agra) became the Lieute- 


Chartef Act of 1833. 


The Company ceased to be a trading body. 


The Bengal Government became the “ Govern¬ 
ment of India" 


Ilbert’s Goyernment oMndis(f p^ges 82-83. 


Ibid. 

provision (not carried out) for constitution of 
I Presidency if Agra, 


Ilbert’s Government of India, page 83. 


But the North-Western 
Lieutenant-Governorship, 


Provineet became a 
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WithJrawal of Itgislalito pomtrt trim ihe 
Governments of Madras and Bombay, and Home 
control over Indian legislation. 


Ilbett’» Government o{ ;lndU, p»ge 86, 


Ibid. 


Withdraveal of financial powers from the 
Covernmente of Madras and Bombay, 


Other provisions. 


nant-Governorsfeip of the North 
Western Provinces :* and the Gover¬ 
nor General was left directly respon* 
sible for Bengal, but with power, 
when he was absent from the Pro¬ 
vince, to appoint a member of his 
Council as Deputy Governor. 

is) legislative pow’er was withdrawn 
from the minor Presidencies, and 
vested solely in the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council whose laws henoe- 
forth became “ ^cts ” instead of 
“ Regulations ”, It was at the 
same time laid down infer a/ra that 
the law making power of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was not to extend to 
^'any variation of the provisions of 
the Charter Act, or to affect 
any prerogative of the Crown, or 
the authority of Parliament, or the 
constitution or the rights of the 
Company, or any part of the unwrit¬ 
ten laws or constitutions of the 
United Kingdom, whereon may de¬ 
pend the allegiance of any person 
to the Crown or the sovereignty or 
dominion of the Crown over the 
Indian territories \ • * • * • 

“There was also an express saving of 
the right of Parliament to legislate 
for India and to repeal Indian Acts, 
and, the better to enable Parliament 
to exercise this power, all Indian 
laws w'ere to be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment. ” 

{ 6 ) Law's made under the powers 
given by the Act were to be subject 
to disallowance by the Court of 
Directors, acting under the Board 
of Control, but, when made, were to 
have effect as Acts of Parliament, 
and were not to require registration 
or publication in any court of jus¬ 
tice. ” 

(7) The Governments of Madras and 
Bombay were precluded from crea¬ 
ting any new office or granting any 
fresh salary, gratuity or allowance 
without the previous sanction of 
Governor General in Council, The 
same prohibition of course held 
good as regards fresh Provinces 
subsequently formed. 

(S) “ Section 8^ of the Act declared 
that ‘ no native of the said Indian 
territories, Inor any natural bom 


.r* It may be noted that there had prev'outly (i8eK3) been 
a temporary Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by • Board of 
Comnii'sioners, tor the preliminary administration of the 
■* C*6ed Provinces’ referred to in paragraph 15. 
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subject of His Majesty resident there¬ 
in, shall, by reason only of his reli¬ 
gion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
Of any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office or employ¬ 
ment under the Company.’ ” 

(9) Lastly the Act established bishop¬ 
rics at Madras, and Bombay, as 
well as in Calcutta. 

5 . Accordingly from this period we 
in|iy date— 

(1) The commencement of the present 

active control of the Government 
of India over all the Provincial 
Governments, the latter losing for 
the time even the power of sepa¬ 
rate legislation and of fresh, ex¬ 
penditure in regard to establish¬ 
ments. 

(2) The creation of fresh Provinces 

outside the three old Presiden¬ 
cies, and the administration of 
such Provinces not by a Gover¬ 
nor in Council, but by a single 
Lieutenant-Govemor, or, in the 
case of later lesser charges, by a 
Chief Commissioner. 

(3) The dissociation of the Government 

of India from direct charge of any 
of the principal Provinces. It 
is true that the Governor-General 
remained up to 1854 Governor of 
Bengal; but as he was frequent¬ 
ly absent from this Province, its 
administration fell more and more 
into the hands of the Deputy Gov¬ 
ernors above referred to. But, as 
the latter were necessarily fre¬ 
quently changed, being appointed 
by rotation of seniority on the 
Council, the administration ne¬ 
cessarily lacked strength and 
continuity. 

55. In 1834 the small Province of Coorg 
came under British administration on the 
deposition of its native ruler for mis-govern- 
ment. It was attached for administrative 
‘purposes to Mysore which had shortly be- 
lore been taken under British management 
for similar reasons, and the Comrnissioner 
^afterwards Chief Commissioner) in Mysore 
exercised similar functions in respect of 
Coorg. With the rendition of Mysore to 
native rule in 1881, the Chief Commissi- 
GUier tiiere was replaced by a Resident, but 
the latter continues to be ex-officio Chief 
Commissioner ti Coorg. 

56. In 1835 a uniform rupee coinage 
was Introduced based on the Madras or 
Arqot rupee, and from this period may be 
dat^d the centralized control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India over coinage matters. 


liberty paget 8^ " 


iiain constqutnces of iht Att, 


Acquisition of Coorg, 1S34, 


Uniform eoinagt. 
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ike. pciai language. 57. the Same year Lord William 

Bentinck prescribed the use of English 
instead of Persian as the language of official 
administration. 

Tke N. rth.We,ter„ Pro^inc, formed. ,836. , 58. In 1836 the Lieutenant Governorship 

of the North-Western Provinces, represent¬ 
ing .the Upp-r Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, was finally constituted. The 
new Province took with it the Board of 
Revenue and the Sadr Court of the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal, and also the control 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
and of Ajmer. But the administration of 
the Opium Agency in the North-Western 
Provinces remained, as it still does, with 
the Government of Bengal ; and the 
Bengal Committee of Public Instruction 
continued to deal with educational affairs 
in the new Prov ince until 1843, when their 
administration was made over to the Provin¬ 
cial Government, acting through local 
committees. 

Central Postal Service started, 1833. 59- In 1837 the Government of India 

initiated a general postal service, and took 
the exclusive right of carrying letters for 
payment which was then made in cash. Pre¬ 
sidency Postmasters General, with another 
for the North-W'estern Provinces, looked 
after postal conveyance along the main 
lines of communication, while Collectors 
had charge of district post offices and 
local lines. 

Beginning of a separate Jail department. 60. In I 838 a CommiSslon, which OWed 

its inception to Lord Macaulay, proposed 
radical reform in the system of jail adminis¬ 
tration. Convicts were to be confined 
and put to labour in large central jails, 
supplemented by smaller district jails in 
which adequate arrangements could be 
made for classification and discipline ; and 
it was proposed that one or more 
Prison Inspectors should be appoint¬ 
ed for each Province. The labours 
of the Commission did not have immediate 
effect ; but before the close of this period 
Jail departments under Inspectors-General 
of Prisons had been started in the larger 
Provinces.* 

Estabtishmenl of Presidency Banks in Bombay ^^d I 843 Presidency Banks, 

and Madras, 1840-43 With a right of note issue like that 

possessed by the Bank of Bengal, were 
established in - Bombay and Madras, the 
Madras bank superseding the Government 
institution referred to in paragraph 51. 

Aiiuisition of Sind, iS43- 62. In 1843 camc the annexation of Sind, 

which was first placed under a separate 
Commissioner, and in 1847 made over to 
the Bombay Presidency. It still, however, 
occupies a special position there, as the 


• In the N -th WestcMi Provinrcs in 1845 tnd in Bengal, 
> Madrui »nd Bombaj’ in 1854-56. 
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Commissioner in Sind has much larger 
powers than an ordinary Commissioner of 
Division, and is practically a sub-Governor 
having in his hands the threads of the 
local administration in all its branches. 

63. The annexation of Sind is also ’not¬ 
able for the fact that Sir Charles Napier 
there introduced what was to become the 
model of the present Indian police system, 
vis.^ a force modelled on the Irish constab¬ 
ulary, “ the main characteristics of which 
were separate organization, severance of 
police and judicial functions, and a reason¬ 
able degree of discipline. ” In 1853 a 
similar system was introduced in the 
Bombay Prsidency proper; and shortly after 
the annexation of the Punjab in 18^9, that 
Province received an ordinary police force 
on similar lines, and a semi-military force 
for escort and guard duty. These bodies 
were however distinct forces under the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrates. The wider application 
of Sir Charles Napier's systeri) belongs 
to the next period. 

64. The Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Dalhousie (1848-56) is marked by enormous 
advance both as regards acquisition of 
territory and the constitution of new 
Provinces, and in respect to internal admin¬ 
istration. 

(l) The year 1849 witnessed the final 
fall of the Sikh power and the constitution 
of the present Province of the Punjab, 
lacking, it is true, the Delhi territory, which 
still belonged to the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, but embracing, on the other hand, 
the districts w’hich now form pan of the 
separate Frontier Province. This Prov¬ 
ince was at first placed under a Board 
of Commissioners ; but in 1853 Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence became the 
Chief (and sole) Commissioner. The title 
Chief Commissioner now arose for the 
first time in connection with the regular 
administration of a Province ; and it was 
apparently due to the fact that at this 
same period the Punjab received Judicial 
and Revenue Commissioners as the con¬ 
trolling authorities to discharge functions 
analogous to those of the High Cohrt and 
the Board of Revenue in Bengal, and it 
was therefore necessary to provide the head 
of the Province with a higher title. “ Chief 
Commissioners, [for the Punjab example 
was soon followed, and there are several of 
them now], stand upon a lower footing 1 than 
Lieutenant Governors], being delegates of 
the Governor General in Council, appointed 
without any reference to Act of Parliament.* 

• In practice, however, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provin-es has now in most matters »s much power 
as a LieutenanSGovernor. The other Chief Commissioners now 
•xistiog control minor Administrations which stand on a 
different footing. 


Police crganizalUn in Sind and Bomhaj proper, 
and later in the Punjab- 


Imperial Gazetteer, Volume IV, page 387. 


The Punjab becomes a Province, 1S49. 


First appointment of Chief Commiseionere, tSS3- 


Innperial Gazetteer, Volume IV, page 33, 
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Ttu Punjab Froniur Fort*. 


Atguitition of ih* rest tf Lorttr Burma, iSSl. 


Btrar iaktn nndtr Stilish managtmtnl, tSsg, 


Acguiiilion of Ifagfur 1854. 


Ann*KaiioH at Oudh, which htcowts a Chief Com- 
mi**ion*rship, 1856. 


[Moreover a Chief Commissior.er’s appoint¬ 
ment rests entirely with the Governor- 
General, w'hile that of a Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor now requires the approval of the 
Crownj. In theory the whole of British 
territory in India which is not within the 
Presidency of a Governor in Council or the 
Province of a Lieutenant-Governor, is under 
the immediate authority and management 
of the Governor-General in Council, who 
is competent [by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1854—17 and 18 \ ict., c. 77] 
to give all necessary orders and directions 
respecting its administration,' A Chief 
Commissioner therefore is regarded as 
administering his Province on behalf of 
the Governor-General in Council, who may 
resume or modify the pow'ers that he has 
himself conferred.” 

(2) The Punjab Government had a 
separate military Frontier force 
at its disposal, which remained on 
this footing till 1886. 

(3) In 1852 came the second Burmese 
tvar, resulting in the extension of 
British sway over the whole of 
Lower Burma. At the outset, Mar¬ 
taban was placed under the already 
existing Commissioner of Tenas- 
serim, and the rest of the newly- 
acquired territory under a Com-, 
missioner of Pegu (with head-quar¬ 
ters at Rangoon) also directly sub¬ 
ordinate to the Governor-General. 

(4) >853 the Nizam of Hyderabad 
made over to the administration of 
the Company the Province of Berar 
as security for pecuniary liabili¬ 
ties arising from the cost of 
maintenance for his protection 
of the special force known as the 
‘Hyderabad Contingent’. Berar was 
administered, in trust for the Nizam, 
by the Resident at Hyderabad 
under the Governor-General in 
Council, and the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent was similarly controlled. In 
*903. as will be subsequently narrat¬ 
ed, other arrangements were made. 

(5) 1854, the Nagpur State w'as 
acquired on the death of the Raja 
without recognized heirs, and was 
placed under a Special Commis¬ 
sioner. The acquisition of Satara by 
lapse under similar circumstances, 
and its incorporation in the Bombay 
Presidency, in 1849 has already 
been referred to (paragraph 20). 

(6) In 1856, Oudh was annexed, owing 
to the misgovernmentv of its king 
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and was made into a separate Chief 
Comrnissionership, to be subse¬ 
quently (though not within this 
period) joined to the North-Western 
Provinces. 

es- Lord Dalhousie’s ne^ acquisitions tk, non-R.gulation Pr»inc»^ 

were all non-Regulation Provinces, and 
were at first administered in a very simple 
manner, all powers—revenue, police, magis¬ 
terial and judicial, being concentrated in 
the hand of the Deputy Commissioners 
(corresponding to the Collectors of the 
older Provinces), while the same concen¬ 
tration of power applied to their assistants 
and above them to the territorial Com¬ 
missioners*. The civil administration of 
these Provinces was, moreover, not confined 
to the Company’s covenanted servants, 
but military officers and some locally 
recruited uncovenanted men were also 
employed and there is still, it may be noted, 
a considerable ‘ military civilian' element 
in the civil administration of Burma, Assam 
and the Punjab, though hereafter only 
civilians will be recruited outside Burma. 

Lastly, legislation required for these Prov- 
i nces w^as carried out not by Act, as for 
India generally under the Charter Act of 
1833, but by Regulations of the Governor- 
General in executive Council. 

66 . In 1S53, the Company’s last Charter Charter Acto/ Bengal becomes a Lieu. 

Act (16 and 17 \ ic., c. 95) authorized the ,854. 

constitution of Bengal into a separate 

Presidency under a Governor in Council, 
and also the similar creation of one new 
Presidency, but provided that in each 
case a Lieutenant-Governor might be ap¬ 
pointed in the mea-time. The former 
power was put into effect at once in 
the case of Bengal, which became a 
separate Lieutenant-Governorship in 1854. 

That of creating a new Presidency, or in 
default a new Lieutenant-Governorship, was 
utilized subsequently by the elevation of 
the Punjab into a Lieutenant-Governorship 
in 1859. 

67. The Act of 1853 also placed the 
fourth or legal member or the (jovernor 
General’s Council on the same footing as 
the rest, i.e , he had the power to discuss 
and voie' on all executive business and 
not merely, as formerly, on matters relating 
to legislation. This Act likewise, for the 
first time, made the Legislative Council 
considerably, wider than the Executive 


♦ The withdrawal of s?s‘>ions, and civil judicial, work 
from the revenue staff was not completed till 1884 in 
the Punjab, till iSgo-pi in Oudh and the Central 
Provinces, kill 190+ in Lower Burma, and fill 1903 in 
the Asfcim Valley which was also a non-ReKutation 
area. 
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Council by the addition to the latter, for 
law-making purposes— 

(a) Of the Chief Justice and a puisne 
' judge of the Calcutta -Supreme 
Court. 

(i) Of four representative official 
members from Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and the North-Western 
Provinces. 

The proceedings of the Council were 
from this time public and formally recorded. 

Indian Civil Service thrown open to Cf-tnpetition* 6S. Lastly, under thlS Act, the nomina¬ 
tion to Indian appointments was to be no 
longer by the Board of Directors, but in 
accordance with Regulations framed by the 
Board of Control ; and the result of this 
was the throwing open of the Company’s 
principal service, then known as the Cove¬ 
nanted and now as the Indian Civil Service, 
to competitive examination in England. 

Railways. 69. We now come to the wide and far- 

reaching reforms introduced by Lord 
Dalhousie in the internal administration. 
To him, in the first place, we owe the 
inception of railway enterprise in India. 
He sketched out a comprehensive plan for 
lines linking Calcutta with Lahore, Bombay 
■ with the Calcutta* Lahore line, and Madras 
with Bombay and with the Malabar coast ; 
and the carrying out of these projects was 
entrusted to private companies, the Govern¬ 
ment providing them with free grants 
of land, and guaranteeing interest on 
their capital at not less than 2^ per cent, 
per half year (5 per cent, per annum) at a 
definitely fixed rate of exchange. Any 
profits over the guaranteed rate of inter¬ 
est were to be shared with the Government, 
which had also the right of acquiring the 
lines after 25 years and of exercising close 
control over the working of them. This 
control was exercised through the me¬ 
dium of a Consulting Engineer for Rail¬ 
ways in each of the principal Provinces 
(these officers were at the outset under 

Constitution of Imperial and Provincial Public the Provincial GovemmCnts), while the 

Works Hepariments, general Supervision of railway was carried 

out in the Public Works Secretariat of the 
Government of India. 

This Secretariat, established in 1854, 
took the place of the old Military 
Boards referred to in paragraph 37, 
which were now abolished, a Public 
Works Department under a Chief Engineer, 
who soon also became Secretary for 
Public Works to the Local Government, 
being established in each Province. There 
are now, in most of the principal Provinces, 
separate Chief Engineers for (o) Buildings 
and Roads, and {b) Irrigation, but at this 
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time there was a separate Irrigation branch 
only in the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces. 

70. Lord Dalhousie’s Governor-General- irngaHon. 

ship was marked by substantial progress in 

taail making, and the construction of 
the large irrigation works which now form 
one of the great assets of British rule had 
been vigorously commenced during the 
period now under review. In Madras Sir 
Arthur Cotton had strengthened and im¬ 
proved the works on the Cauvery delta which 
had been first made under native rule, and 
had undertaken (though the Kistna project 
was not finally carried out by him) the 
great canal systems which now radiate 
from the Godavari and Kistna rivers. Work 
was also started, though with much less 
successful result, on the Kurnool-Cud- 
dapah canal. In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces the great Ganges canal, the pioneer 
of all large canals subsequently con¬ 
structed in Upper India, had been opened 
in 1854. The necessity for obtaining trained 
subordinates for this work led to the 
establishment, in 1848, of the Thomason 
College at Roorkee, the first, and still by 
far the most important, of the Indian en¬ 
gineering colleges. 

71. The commencement of a general 
postal service in 1837 has already been 
referred to. In 1854 the Post Office de¬ 
partment was organized on the lines upon 
which it has since worked, as a depart¬ 
ment directly under the Government of 
India, and controlled by a Director-General, 
with Postmasters-General under him in 
the larger Provinces, and, later. Chief 
Inspectors (afterwards styled Deputy 
Postmasters-General) in the smaller ones. 

Postage stamps were now first introduced, 
and rates were fixed for the conveyance 
of letters irrespective of distance. 

The Postal department, as thus consti¬ 
tuted, was confined for some time to purely 
postal functions; but in regard to one of the 
outside matters which have since been 
taken up—savings bank work, it may be 
mention^ that Government sayings banks 
had been established at the Presidency 
towns in 1833-35. 

73. The Telegraph system also owes 
its inception to Lord Dalhousie, and has 
from the outset been worked by a depart¬ 
ment directly under the Government 

Iek&. Telegraph operations were com¬ 
menced on a small scale in 1851, and by 
1857 about 4,500 miles of wire had been 
laid down, 

73, As regards education, the Govern¬ 
ment had gradually been assuming a larger 


TA0 Postal department constituted, t8S4» 


Telegraphs. 


Education. 
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part than the modest role mentioned in 
paragraph 41, especially in the North-Wes¬ 
tern Provinces under the anspices of Mr. 
Thomason ; but taking India as a whole, 
the general progress made up to 1854 was 
not very great. It had, however, been de¬ 
finitely settled, at the instance of Lord 
Macaulay, that the instruction to be super¬ 
imposed upon primary vernacular education 
should be in English and on a Western 
modeL 

In 1854 the Home Got^rnment decided, 
after communication with Lord Dalhousie, 
Imperial Gazetteer. Volume IV. page 413. “ ^hc Government should afford assist¬ 

ance to the more extended and systematic 
promotion of general education in India ; 
and addressed the Governor-General in 
Council in a memorable despatch which 
sketched in outline a complete scheme of 
public education, controlled and aided, 
and in part directly managed, by the 
State. The principles then laid down 
were re-affirmed in 1859, after the transfer 
of the administration to the Crown, 
and still guide, in the main, the 
efforts of the Government for the better 
education of the people. The despatch of 
1854 prescribed the constitution in each 
Province of a separate department of 
Public Instruction ^ the institution of Uni¬ 
versities at the Presidency towns; the 
establishment of institutions for training 
teachers for all classes of schools ; the 
maintenance of the existing Government 
colleges and high •schools, and the increase 
of their number when necessary; the 
establishment of new schools between the 
elementary and high schools ; the multi¬ 
plication and improvement of vernacular 
schools, indigenous and other, for elemen¬ 
tary education; and the introduction of a 
system of grants-in-aid of schools main¬ 
tained by private persons or bodies. 

........English, which was 

' to be taught where there was a demand 
for it, was to be the medium of instruction 
in the higher branches, and the vernacular 
languages in the lower. ” 

From this despatch dates the organiza¬ 
tion of the departments of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in the various Provinces, and the inclu¬ 
sion of education among the primary func¬ 
tions of Government. It should be noted, 
however, that the first Directors of Public 
Instruction and Inspectors of Schools were 
generally covenanted civilians or military 
officers, and that a separate Educational 
service, with its principal officers recruited 
(as a rule) specially from England, was the 
result of further and gradual development. 
' The events of the Mutiny did not interrupt 
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the educational activity thus evolved, 
and the year 1857 witnessed the „establish- 
ment of the Universities of Calcutta, 

Madras and Bombay. 

74 " Lord Dalhousie also is due the institution 0/Annual AdministraHon Reports. 
establishment of annual Administration 
Reports, to be furnished by the various 
Provinces, showing the progress made 
in the various departments during each 
year. This systeni of reports is not 
only of great value as a standing record of 
administration, but it affords a ready means 
to the Indian Governments to exercise 
control in matters of policy over the depart¬ 
ments subordinate to them ; while it assists 
the Government of India in advising, and 
if necessary intervening, in regard to the 
conduct of Provincial administration, and 
in the last resort, helps the Secretary of 
State to do the same where he thinks this 
necessary. The system has thus become 
an instrument of centralization, though so 
long as the interference of outside authorities 
is not carried too far, such centralization is 
inevitable and beneficial. 

75. As regards some of the other matters 
mentioned in Part I of this memorandum— 

(1) In the older Provinces tranquillity General Administration. 

and improved communications 
were enabling a better developed 
administration. Districts were 
being gradually reduced to more 
manageable size, and the proceed¬ 
ings of the Collectors and Com¬ 
missioners were necessarily be¬ 
coming subject to greater check 
by the Provincial Governments, 
and those of the latter to larger 
control by the Government of 
India. 

(2) The revenue and Judicial systems 

were being improved, and native 
agency was being employed in 
increasing proportion. 

(3) As regards land revenue, the Land Revenue and Surveys. 

methods of revenue settlement 
had been greatly improved, and 
were gradually becoming system¬ 
atized, while towards the close of 
this period it was already becom¬ 
ing an axiom that the Government 
should not, as a rule, take more 
than 50 per cent, of the net assets 
upon a fresh settlement, and that 
in the older Provinces tbe settle¬ 
ment period should be for not less 
than 30 years. Topographical 
and survey work was being vigo¬ 
rously pressed on. Bombay had 
already a Revenue Survey de¬ 
partment of its own, while 
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Madras started one (now merged 
in the Settlement Branch of the 
Board of Revenue) in 1858: 
the Indian Survey department 
looked after the revenue survey 
work in other Provinces. A re* 
cord of the various rights in the 
land which came under settlement 
vas at the same time being 
pushed on in Upper India. 

(4‘) In regard to famine relief, as already 
indicated in paragraph 39, the 
ob'igation to provide work for all 
whn sought it was fully recognized 
jn the great Agra famine of 1838, 
and there was considerable ex¬ 
penditure then both on direct 
relief and in the shape of revenue 
remission. The effect of this 
famine was, it may be noted, to 
forward the policy of starting 
irrigation works in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

(5) The gradual increase in the number 

of hospitals and dispensaries 
involved larger employnient of 
native agency ; and in 1835 col* 
leges had oeen opened art Calcutta 
and Madras for the training of 
subordinate medical officers (now 
Assistant Surgeons), while similar 
institutions were started- in Bom¬ 
bay in 1845 and in Lahore in i860. 
Later On, in the ‘ seventies ’, these 
were supplemented by medical 
schools for the training of a lower 
class of officers now styled hos¬ 
pital assistants. 

(6) The Medical Boards referred to in 

paragraplj 40 were superseded, 
in 1857, by Directors-General for 
each of the three old Presidencies, 
'i be Bengal Director-General had 
two Deputies under him, who 
dealt respectively with medical 
administration in the Upper Prov¬ 
inces, and in Bengal proper and 
Lower Burma. Madras and 
Bombay also had a Deputy Ins¬ 
pector-General apiece. 

(7) Forest Conservators bad been ap¬ 

pointed in Bombay , and Madras 
in 1847-56, and in the last men¬ 
tioned year Dr. (afterwards Sir 
Dietrich) Brandis who subse¬ 
quently organized the Indian 
Forest department, wasappointe>- 
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to be Superintendent of Forests 
in Pegu. 

(8) Customs duties on goods imported Cusiums und Sali. 

into India were, at the close of 
this period, subject to a general 
duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem. 

The Internal Customs arrange¬ 
ments were reformed in 1843, 
articles except salt, exported sugar 
and cotton being exempted from 
taxation ; and the main Customs 
line ran along the frontiers of the 
North-Western Provinces, the 
Commissioner of Inland Customs 
being placed under that Govern¬ 
ment. The annexation of the 
Punjab pushed the line out to the 
north-west, and brought the 
great salt sources of the Punjab 
under control. In 1855 the 
cotton duties were abolished, and 
the greater part of the Central 
Provinces was brought within the 
Northern India Customs line, 
which remained under the super¬ 
vision of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces administration. Duties on 
salt were levied at different rates 
in Northern India, Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay ; and the local manu¬ 
facture of salt had been stopped 
in the North-Western Provinces, 
and was gradually coming to an 
end in Bengal which was being 
supplied by importation from 
abroad. One of the main func¬ 
tions of the Internal Customs de¬ 
partment was to prevent the tran¬ 
sit of the lighter taxed Madras 
and Bombay salt, and of the out¬ 
side Rajputana salt, into the 
Northern India sphere without 
payment of the higher rates of 
duty prevalent there. 

(9) As regards general finance, the P. frm.ition n/a (rnfrjliMt'd Civil Acc^unh df 

control of the Central Govern- 
ment was becoming more system¬ 
atized as well as much closer, and 
in 1857 the Civil Accounts es¬ 
tablishments of the various Prov¬ 
inces were amalgamated into 
an Imperial establishment under 
the control of an Accountant-Gen¬ 
eral to the Government of India. 

_ - „ , . • 1 , . Agenii io the Governor-Genrral in Rajputana 

76. In 1832 relations with the Native and Ctntrai India, 1833-54. 

States in Rajputana had been systematized 
by the appointment of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, who controlled the Re¬ 
sidents and Political officers in the various 
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States and was himself subordinate to the 
Government of India. In 1854 a similar 
step was taken as regards Central India. 


ConiHtution of GtoUgicai depnHmtnt, iss^. •jj. A Government of India Geolo^cal 

department was organized Jn 1856. The 
East India Company had, however, previ¬ 
ously employed a Geological Surveyor from 
1845 and Markham’s " Memoir on the 
Indian Surveys” indicates the employment 
of individual geologists in previous years. 


hocal and Municipals 


Iraterial Gazetteei'j Vol ume IV, page 386. 


78. Between 1840 and 1853 the munici¬ 
pal constitution of the Presidency towns 
had been widened, and the first practical 
commencement of mufassal municipal ad¬ 
ministration had been made by Act XXXVI 
of 1850, which enabled the establishment 
of Town Committees who were permitted to 
levy local taxes. This Act “ was largely 
used in the North-Western Provinces, and 
to a considerable extent in Bombay, while 
in Madras and Bengal it had practically no 
effect. In Bombay the success of the Act 
was due to the fact that the taxes collected 
under it found their prototype in those 
levied by the Maratha Government under 
the designation of town duties and tnoh' 
tarfa. In Madras the object in view was, 
to some extent, met by voluntary associa¬ 
tions for sanitary and other municipal pur¬ 
poses, and in Bengal by the expenditure on 
conservancy of the balance of the taxation 
levied under the Tow'n Police .^ct of 1856V* 
Outside the towns, semi-voluntary funds for 
local improvements had been raised in 
Madras and Bombay, while in Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces consultative 
committees assisted the district officers in 
the management of funds devoted to local 
schools, roads and dispensaries. 


Summary. 79. To sum up, this period was one of 

large territorial expansion and internal de¬ 
velopment. At its commencement the 
Company’s territories consisted maimy of 
large coast tracts, with an extension inland 
up the Gangetic valley : its close marks the 
attainment of the British India of to-day, 
less only Upper Burma and Baluchistan. 
The control of the Home Government over 
affairs in India, exercised through the 
Board of Control and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, had become fuller and closer, while 
the Government of India was now' a central 
Imperial authority disconnected with the 
direct administration of any large Province. 
The old Bengal Presidency had developed 
into the four major Provinces of Bengal, 
and the North-Western Provinces (under 
Lieutenant-Governors), and the Punjab and 

•This system is still in force in a number of small towns 
in the United Provinces. 
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Oudh (under Chief Commissioners), and, 
save for the maintenance of their separate 
armies, the prerogatives of the Presidency 
Governments of Madras and Bombay were 
now little larger than those of Lieutenant- 
Governors.* The period was one of con¬ 
stantly increasing administative effici¬ 
ency, combined with growing centra¬ 
lization ; but in two important respects— 
legislation and finance—centralization had 
been carried to an undue extent by the 
eoncentration of all law-making power, and 
pf the creation of all fresh appointments how¬ 
ever small, in the hands of the Central 
Government. A uniform coinage had been 
iptroduced, and English had become the 
official language. Internal and economic 
development had led to the creation of new 
pr improved departments for the manage¬ 
ment of Poet Offices, Telegraphs, Civil 
Accounts, Public Works, Railways, Educa¬ 
tion and Jails. The first three of these 
were under the direct management of the 
Government of India; the last two under 
the Provincial Governments, which also 
dealt with ordinary public works ; while the 
copfrol of railways was divided between the 
Central and the Local administrations. 


Third period (1858-1876). 

80, This period, though short in dura- 
t.ipn, is. marked by large administrative 
change, due partly to the necessity for 
re-huilding and strengthening foundations 
which had been shaken by the Mutiny, 
and partly to the assumption of direct 
government by the Crown, which empha¬ 
sized the responsibility of the Government 
of India for improved administration, while 
it enlarged the ultimate control of the 
Home Government and of Parliament. The 
first years of the period witnessed a series 
of important Acts of Parliament affecting 
Indian administration, 


hi. The Government of India Act of 
18^8 (21 and 22 Viet., c. 106) — 

(l) “ Declared that India was to be 
governed directly by and in the name of 
the Crown, acting through a Secretary 
of State for India, to whom were to be 


The Government oflndin Act, 1S58. The Sec¬ 
retary of State fur India and his eeneral and 
financial powers, 

Ilbert's Government of India, pageg^. 


• The cjijef present distinction is that they have power to 
appoint certain high olficials, such as members of a Board of 
Revenue, ^hose selection would in other Provinces require 
the sanction of the Governor-Grneral; that they ran 
correspond direct with the Secretary of State on matters 
nfJlei.primary impcrtance which do not involve financial 
considerations j and that they can, cn occasion, appeal to 
the sam^authority against iif. order of ihe Guverimeri ot 
ladia. 
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transferred the powers exercised either by 
the Court of Directors or by the Board 
of Control. ” The Secretary of State, 
who was furnished by this Act wdth a 
Imperial Gazettetr, Volume IV, piges 35-37. Council,* “ has the power of giving orders 

to every officer in India, including the 
Governor General, and of directing all the 
business relating to the Government of 
India that is transacted in the United 

Kingdom..Of 

these wude powers and duties many rest on 
his personal responsibility; others can, be 
performed only in consultation with the 
Council, and for some of these [mainly 
relating to financial matters] the concur¬ 
rence of a majority of members of Council 
is required; ” otherwise the Secretary of 
State need not accept the opinion of:his 
Council. 

(2) The property of the Company was 
transferred to the Crown, and when any 
civil suits in which the Government is con¬ 
cerned are instituted in Indian Courts, the 
Secretary of State in Council now figures 
as plaintiff or defendant as the case may 
be. 

(3) Expenditure from Indian revenues 
both in India and elsewhere was made 
subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State in Council (section 41 of the Act)-; 
and he was required to lay the Indian 
budget every year before the Houses of 
Parliament, and to accompany it with a 
statement showing the moral and material 
progress of India (section 53). 

Appnintmint 0/tht Gournor Gtntraiand othtr (4) The Govcmor General—henceforth 
high ofictais. commonly styled the Viceroy except in 

formal official documents,—the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, the Commanders- 
in-Chief, and the members of Council for 
India and the two minor Presidencies are 
from this time appointed by the Crown, 
whose approval is also necessary to the 
appointment of Lieutenant Governors. The 
maximum salaries of these high officials, 
as also of Judges of the High Courts, and 
of the Bishops and Archdeacons of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Bombay, have, it may be 
noted, been fixed by Acts of Parliament. 

Transfer of the Ccmpany't armies to the Crown, The Act transferred tO the ServicC 

of the Crown all the naval and military 
forces of the Company, and the Company’s 
local European troops were merged in the 
general British Army by a subsequent Act 
of i860 (23 and 24 Viet, c. loo). 

82. As regards the Secretary of State’s 
financial powers referred to in paragraph 

•Thelegal conditions afferting the strength of the Council, 
and the qualifications and (enure of office of its members, 
have been altered by some subsequent enactments, the last 
of which was passed in the current year. 
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81 (^) above, while he directly controls 
all receipts and expenditure relating to 
India which arise in Englan'’, the Govern* 

inept ot India has, necessarily, large powers ^**”^*^ pewtn of the Coverm- 

in regard to the revenue a^id expenditure 
which accrue in India. This matter will 
be dealt with in a separate memorandum 
oh financial powers. It will suffice to 
mention here that the Government of India 
has to refer to the Secretary of State on 
any matter rVhich raises an important ques¬ 
tion of financial or adrhinistrative policy 
or involves cohsiderable expenditure of 
an unusudl nature.* 

And,'specifically, the Secretary of State’s 
sanction - has till lately been required mter 
atva to—» 

(i) The creation of an appointment of 
which the salary exceeds 
Rs. 250 a month. 

The raising of the salary of an 
existing appointment to an 
amount exceeding Rs. 416-10 8 
a month (Rs, 5,000 a year). 

( 3 ) The revision of an establishment 
at a total cost of more than 
Rs. 25,000 a year. 

Put! in his despatch No. 107 Financial, 
dated ?nd August 1907, the Secretary of 
State has now, except in the case of 
gazetted appointments habitually held by 
officers appointed in England, raised the 
Government of India’s power of creating 
fresh appointments to Rs. 500 a month, of 
increasing the emoluments of existing ap¬ 
pointments up to Rs. 750 a month, and of 
dealing with a general establishment 
scheme, which does not include any ap¬ 
pointment to which his specific sanction is 
Becessary up to Rs. 50,000, a year. 

^ 3 * Tihe Indian Civil Service Act, 1801 Indian CivU Service Acti iS6l, Certain 
(24!and 25 Viet., c. 54) specified a number crdinarily reserved to the Indian 

of appointments—the principal of which 
are civil Secretary to Government outside 
the Public Works Department; Comptroller 
General and Accountant General; Member 
of a Board of Revenue; and Commis¬ 
sioner, Collector or District Judge in a 
P-egulation Province—which must ordin¬ 
arily be filled from the ‘ Covenanted ’ (now 
‘ tndiaji ’) Civil Service, and laid down that 
when any outside officer was appointed to 
such a post otherwise than provisionally, 
it could only be with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

• And it must si.Bilarl)r refer mUters of large adminis. 

iipportance which do not primarily involve financial 
considerations. 
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JndiM Couneili Act, tS6t. 


Th* Cevtrnor CtHtraVi Council. 

Ilbert’f Government of India, page 99. 


84 By the Indian Councils Act, 1861 
(a4.aiid 2^ Viet. c. 67)-^ 

“ A fifth ordinary rneihber was 
added to the Govampr General’s 
I’executiye] Cpupcil, Of the five 
prdinary meptbers, three were 
required to have served for 10 
years in India under the Company 
pr tl^e Crown, and one was to be 
a barrister or advocate [of the 
United Kin^jdpm] of five years’ 
standing. Power was retained to 
appoint' the Conrmander-in-Chief 
an extraordinary member,” The 
Act also regulated the filling of 
temporary vacancies in the 
Council. 


Indian Lcgitletivc Council ■■ its composition 

pautts. 


Jtbert’s Givernment of India, page loo. 


Ibid 101. 


Imperial Gaielteer, Volume IV, pages 133-3. 


.(3) “ For purposes of legislation, the 
Governor General’s Council was 
reinforced by additional members, 
not less than six nor more than 
twelve in number, nominated by 
the Governor General and holding 
office for two years. Of these 
additional members, not less than 
one-^half were to be non-official, 
that is to say, persons not in the 
civil or military service of the 
Crown. [This enabled the parti¬ 
cipation of npn'official Indians in 
legislation], The Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor of a Proyippe wqs also to be 
an additional member whenever 
the Coppcil held a legislative sit¬ 
ting within His Provincei” 

(3) ^ The functions^ of the new Legis¬ 

lative Qop.pcil _ were limited, 
strictly, to legislation ; apd . . . 
measures rejating to the public 
revenue or, debt, religion, military 
or naval matters or foreign rela¬ 
tions, i were not to be Introduced 
without the QoYemor-(jeneral*s 
sanction. The assent of the 
Governor General was required 
to every Act passed by the Coun¬ 
cil, and any such Act might be 
disallowed by the Queen, acting,, 
through the Secretary of State.” 

(4) " The legislative powers conferred 

do not ex;tend to affecting the 
provisions pf any Act of Parlia¬ 
ment passed after the year i860; 
not do they permit the enactment 
of any law .touching tfee authority 
of Parliament, or * any part of the 
unwritten laws or constitution of 
the United , Kingdom whereon 
may depend in any degree the 
allegiance of any person to the 
Crown or the sover^igldy or 
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dominion of the Crown.’ And, in 
particular, the [Legislative] Coun¬ 
cil has no authority to repeal or 
alter the Army Act, or any of 
the Government of India Acts of 
1833, 1853, 1854, 1858 and 

1859,* or any Act enabling the 
Secretary of State for India to 
raise money in the United King¬ 
dom. But, within the limits and 
under the conditions above indi¬ 
cated, the Council possesses 
plenary power to legislate for all 
persons, courts, places, and things 
within British India. And, fur¬ 
ther [as laid down by 28 and 29 
Viet. c. 17] it has extra-territorial 
power in that it may make laws 
for native Indian subjects of the 
King-Emperor anywhere; for 
European British subjects and 
servants of the Government of 
India in the Native States of 
India; and for native officers and 
soldiers in the army, and persons 
belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine, wherever they may be 
serving, ” 

(0 ** An exceptional power was given Spmal Ordinances iy tke Go^^nor Ctn,ral. 
to the Governor-General, in cases Government of India, page .0., 

of emergency, to make, without 
his Council, Ordinances which 
were no.t to remain in force for 
more than six months ", 


85. " The power of legislation which had 
been taken away from the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay by the Charter 
Act of 1833 was restored to them by the 
[Councils] Act of 1861. The Councils 
of the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
were expanded for [local] legislative 
purposes by the addition of the advocate 
general and of other [official and non¬ 
official] members nominated on the same 
principles as the additional members of 
the Governor General’s Council.” 


Establishment ef Provincial Legislaturesfer 
Madras and Bombay, 

Ibid, page 103. 


Legislation by these Councils was, 
however, subject to the following restric¬ 
tions :— 


(1) No member might introduce, with¬ 

out the previous sanction of the 
Governor, any measure affecting 
the public revenues of the Pro¬ 
vince (section 38 of the Act). 

(2) These Councils could not, except 

with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General, legislate in 
regard to the public debt of 


• The r8s9 Act related to contracts by or on behali of the 
Secretary of State in Coua;il. 
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India^ customs duties or any 
other ' tax imposed for general 
purposes by the Government of 
India, coinage or currency, posts 
or telegraphs, the Indian Penal 
Code, the religion or religious 
customs of any class of the po¬ 
pulation, copyrights, patents, or 
foreign relations (section 43). 

(3) Provincial legislation was not to 

affect the provisions of any Act 
of Parliament in force in the Pro¬ 
vince, or of any Government of 
India Act passed subsequent to 
1861 (section 42). 

(4) No law passed by such Councils 

was valid until it had been assent¬ 
ed to not merely by the Governor, 
but by the Governor General 
also, and, as in the case of Indian 
Acts, legislation thus passed 
might be disallowed by the So¬ 
vereign on the advice of the 
Secretary of State (sections 
39 - 40 - 

Bstahlishmeni nf a similar Council for Bengal ^ 86* ** XHg GoVGrnOf GcnCfS.! WdlS dltCCt* 

and provision for like Councils elsewhere. jO establish, by proclamation, a Lcgisla- 

libert's Government of India, page 103. tive Council for Bengal, and was em¬ 

powered to establish similar Councils for 
the North-Western Provinces and for the 
Punjab. These Councils were to consist 
of the Lieutenant Governor and of a certain 
number of nominated [official and non¬ 
official] councillors, and were to be subject 
to the same provisions as the local legisla¬ 
tures for Madras and Bombay”. A Legis¬ 
lative Council was accordingly established 
for Bengal in 1862 ; but the North-Western 
Provinces did not receive a Council till 
1886, while the establishment of one in the 
Punjab was deferred till 1897. 

“ The Act also gave power to constitute 
new Provinces for legislative purposes, and 
appoint new Lieutenant Governors, and to 
alter the boundaries of existing Provinces”. 
It was under this provision that Burma, 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam were sub¬ 
sequently constituted Lieutenant Gover¬ 
norships. 

87. In addition to the statutory restric¬ 
tions referred to in paragraphs 84 and 85, 
the following checks upon Indian legisla¬ 
tion have been subsequently laid down :— 

(1) Under No. 26 of the present Rules 
of Business in connexion with the 
Batra-staMory fistrich'ons on Miau iggisiatian. Governor General’s Council, 

issued under section 8 of the 
Indian Councils Act, the Gov- 
'■ ernment of India cannot, except 
in the case .of merely codifying 


H33HD 
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or routine enactments, or matters 
which are absolutely urgent, in¬ 
troduce fresh legislation into the 
Legislative Council without pre¬ 
vious reference to the Secretary 
of State, which must ordinarily be 
accompanied by a copy of the 
proposed Bill. This procedure 
was laid down by Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch No. 9 Legislative, dated 
thesist March 1874. 

(3) Subject to the same exceptions, a 
reference to the Secretary of 
State is also necessary in the 
case of Provincial legislation. 

This reference is made direct 
in the case of the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay, and 
through the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India 
in the case of all other Local 
Governments. The Governments 
of Madras and Bombay send a 
copy of each Bill, and of their 
covering despatch to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, to the Legislative 
Department of the Government 
of India, and no Local Govern¬ 
ment may proceed with a Bill, 
without a communication from 
that Department. This proce¬ 
dure also dates from 1874. 

(3) Further, a Provincial Bill which 
involves a substantial question of 
principle may not be submitted 
to the Secretary of State, until 
the approval of the Government 
of India in the administrative 
Department concerned has first 
been obtained. This rule in its 
present shape dates from 1898; 
but it had been laid down by the 
Secretary of State, as far "back as 
1862, that the previous sanction 
of the Government of India should 
be required to any penal clauses 
in proposed Provincial legislation. 

88. By the Indian High Courts Act of The Indian High Courts Act, iSOl- Eitailish- 

1861 (24 and 21; Viet., C. 104), “the Queen Co«rts of Calcutta, Madras, 

^ , . 1 T 1 1 1 . tiomhay and Allahabad, 

was empowered to establish by letters 

patent High Courts of Judicature in Cal- Ilbert’s Government of India, page 103. 

cutta, Madras and Bombay, and on their 

establishment the old chartered Supreme 

Courts, and the old Sadr Adalat Courts 

were to be abolished, the jurisdiction and 

the powers of the abolished courts being 

transferred to the new High Courts.” The 

strength and constitution of the High 

Courts were also laid down. Not less than 

one-third of the judges of each Court were 

to be English or Irish barristers or Scotch 

advocates, and another third Indian 



See Imperial Gaxetteer, Vol. IV, page 153. 


Ilbert'i Government of India, page 104. 


Covernmtnt of India Act, i86S- 

Powers of the Government of India in regard 
to the alteration of Provincial boundaries. 


Government of India Act, iS-jo, Gave power to 
mate Regulations for backward areas. 

Ilbert’s Government of India, page 105. 
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Civilians. These judges were appointed bv 
the Crown, The Act permitted the estab¬ 
lishment of another High Court of the 
same character as the Presidency High 
Courts, and this power was exercised by 
the establishment of a High Court for the 
North-Western Provinces, at Allahabad, iK 
1866. 

The High Courts as thus constituted, 
while entirely independent of the executive 
Government in judicial matters, are under 
its control in respect to matters con¬ 
nected with their establishments. This 
control is exercised by the Government of 
India in the case of the Calcutta High 
Court, and by the Provincial Governments 
in respect of the other three. And these 
Governments can, respectively, fill up tem¬ 
porary vacancies in the High Courts in 
question. 

Appeals from Indian High Courts to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are 
regulated by their charters, supplemented as 
to civil cases by the provisions of the Code 
of Civil Procedure. Speaking generally, a 
civil suit is not so appealable unless it 
covers a value of not less than Rs. 10,000, 
and, in the case of decisions confirmed by 
the High Court on appeal, involves some 
substantial point of law ; nor a criminal case 
unless the High Court itself certifies that 
it is a fit case for further consideration, 

89 “The Indian High Courts Act of. 
1861 closed the series of constitutional 
statutes consequent on the transfer of the 
Government of India to the Crown. Such 
Acts of Parliament as have since then been 
passed for India, have done little more 
than amend, with reference to minor points, 
the Acts of 1858 and 1861.” Thus— 

(1) The Government of India Act of 
1865 (28 and 29 Viet., c. 17) 
permitted the Governor General 
in Council, subject to disallow¬ 
ance by the Secretary of State, 
to alter the boundaries and terri¬ 
tories of any Indian Province, but 
no entire district can be transfer¬ 
red from one Province to another 
without the Secretary of State’s 
previous sanction. 

(2) An Act of 1870 (33 and 34 Viet, 
c. 3) enabled the Governor Gene¬ 
ral “ to legislate, by Regulation in 
executive Council, for the least 
advanced parts of India. The 
machinery provided is as follows, 
The Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil, by Resolution, declares the 
provisions of section l of the Act 
of 1870 appkicable to some partU 
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cular part of a British Indian 
Province. Thereupon the Gov¬ 
ernor in Council, Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor or Chief Commissioner of 
the Province may at any time 
propose to the Governor General 
in Council drafts of regulations 
for the peace and good govern¬ 
ment of that part; and these 
drafts, when approved and assen¬ 
ted to by the Governor General 
in Council and duly gazetted, 
have the same force of law as if 
they had been formally passed 
at sittings of the Legislative 
Council. This machinery has 
been extensively applied to the 
less advanced districts of the 
different Indian Provinces, and 
numerous regulations have been, 
and are constantly being, made 
under it 

“ These less advanced tracts, and others imperial Gazetteer, Voi. iv, page 131. 
specially ‘ scheduled ’, may also be dealt 
with under an Act of the Indian legislature 
entitled the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, 
which empowers the [Local] Government 
[with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council] to declare, in case of 
doubt, the law in force in them, and fur¬ 
ther to extend to them, with or without 
modification, any enactment in force else¬ 
where in British India 

(3) “ The same Act of 1870 contained enabled the appointment of natives of 

two Other provisions of consider- \”;tdianCiliis^[ 7 coT 
able importance. One of them 
(section 5) repeated and streng¬ 
thened the power of the Cover- ftovemment of India, page 106. 

nor-General to overrule his Coun¬ 
cil. The other (section 6), after 
reciting the expediency of giving 
additional facilities for the em¬ 
ployment of natives of India ‘of 
proved merit and ability' in 
the Civil Service of Her Majesty 
in India, enabled any native of 
India to be appointed to any 
‘ office, place or employment ’ in 
that service, notwithstanding that 
he had not been admitted to that 
service in the manner directed 
by the Act of 1858, i.e., by 
competition in England. The 
conditions of such appointments 
were to be regulated by rules 
made by the Governor General 
in Council with the approval of 
the Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil.” The method by which this 
permission has been applied will 
be referred to later on. 



iTurning now to the action taken in 
India in connexion with these Acts, or at 
about the same time, the Governor 
General’s Council had, as we have seen, 
been, from the time of Lord Cornwallis, a 
consultative board only. But the increas¬ 
ing volume and complexity of business 
made the continuance of this state of 
things inadvisable, and from the time of 
Lord Canning, the ordinary members of 
Council have been in individual charge of 
particular Departments, in regard to which 
they are practically Ministers, while the 
position of the Secretaries is now largely 
analbgous to that of a permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State at home. This port¬ 
folio system was legalized by section 8 of 
the Indian Councils Act (i86i), which 
empowers the Governor General to make 
arrangements for the convenient despatch 
of business, and provides that any act 
done under such orders should be deemed 
an act of the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil. 

Accordingly, the present position is 
that the Member in .charge of each De¬ 
partment can issue final orders in regard 
to ordinary matters 'Which concern that 
Department alone ; but where any other 
Department is concerned, it must also be 
consulted, e.g., the Finance Department 
must be referred to in any matter touching 
expenditure or financial rules, and if the 
Departments concerned cannot agree, the 
matter must be referred to the Viceroy. All 
important matters arising in any Department 
must also go to His Excellency; as also 
any matter in regard to which it is propos¬ 
ed to over-rule a»Local Government, unless 
the action or proposal of that Government 
is in obvious disagreement with standing 
orders or accepted general principles. 
This provision affords a very desirable 
safeguard against unnecessary interference 
with Provincial Governments in matters of 
detail, but it throws a large amount of 
work on the Viceroy. 

The Viceroy decides whether a matten 
which has been thus referred to him, is of 
sufficient importance to go before the 
Council as a whole, which generally meets 
for collective deliberation once a week. But 
if he differs from the Departmental Member 
the latter can claim a reference to Council. 
The Secretary in each Department also 
waits periodically on the Viceroy (generally 
weekly) for discussion of cases appertain¬ 
ing to his Department and to give in- - 
formation as to any matters happening 
therein, of which, he thanks, His Excellency 
should be apprised vVben matters are 
discussed in Council, the decision b 
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generally that of the majority, but the 
Viceroy can, as already indicated, overrule 
such majority, if he considers that the ac» 
tion it desires, is prejudicial to the public 
interest.* 

Further, in any financial question in 
which the Viceroy and the Financial 
Member are together in a minority in. 

Council, and the Viceroy is not prepared 
to overrule the majority, he can nevertheless 
require a reference on the subject to be 
made to the Secretary of State.f 

91. As already noted, the number of Ttu Gomttnmttit, 

ordinary Members of Council was in¬ 
creased to five in i86i,and from that time 
there were always separate Members for—• 

(a) Home (internal) administration. 

{i) Military matters 

(c) Finance. 

{ 4 ) Legislation. 

The portfolio of the fifth Member varied 
from time to time during this period ; and 
between 1874 and 1880, as again between 
1882 and 1M5, there was a sixth Member 
specifically for Public Works. Subsequent 
to 1885, and up to 1905, the distribution 
of work among the five ordinary Members 
was as follows:— 

(i) (a) Home, and (^) Revenue and 
Agriculture, with separate Secre¬ 
tariats for (a)and (b). 

(^) Military. 

(3) Finance and Commerce. 

(4) Legislative. 

( 5 ) Public Works, 

The Viceroy has always» been in dwect 
charge of the Foreign Department; and 
the Com mander-in-Chief, while always an 
additional Member of Council; is 
Commander-in-Chief under the wders of 
the Government of India in respect to 
army matters, which at this period were 
issued in the Military Department. 

A portfolio system somewhat similar to 
that above described prevails also in the 
smaller Councils of Madras and Bombay. 

98. In 1858 the Delhi territories were 
tcjTOslenred from the North-W^tern Pro- 
vhaces to the Punjab, which in 1859 
became a Lieutenant Governorship. 

93. In 1861-62, two new major Provin¬ 
ces were created, under Chief Commis- Burma and th*c*ntraiProviH€ts,i8ot-a». 
sioners, zb>., Lower Burma and the Central 
Provinces. The new Province of Burma 

—» y . " . . I .. . ■....i... . I. .1 . I. II I 

* In such a case any two members of the majority can, 
however, re<}uire that the matter be notified to the Secretary 

f No, 31 of the Rules of Business under the Indian Conncile 
edition). The condition was laid down the See- 
Hnry ft. State in 188s. 


Tht Punjab biiemu a Litultnant GtntrnariMjf 

iSSff. 


Constitution of the majar Proaintee of Lomeo 
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ibsorbed the special Commisslonershrps 
of Pegu and Tenasserim t'eferfed 7to in 
paragraph 64 (3), and Wok over Arakatt 
from Bengal. The Central Pfovinoes 
were constituted out of the speci2(l Comtais* 
sjonership of Nagpur referred lo irt 
paragraph 64 (3}, and the SaOgor and 
Nerbudda territories which had hitbirto 
been under the control of the North-Wea- 
tern Provinces. 


Army %rr*ng»m»nta eoHsegiuHi •« iht ttutiny 
mnd ikt aboliiioH af tht Company'! local Euro- 
ptan fore!!, 1861-63. 


94. T he reorganization of the army in 
India consequent on the disappearance of 
the bulk of the old Bengal army in the 
Mutiny, and the abolition of the Company's 
local huropean forces, was carried Out in 
>861-63. The Presidency armies were 
tnaintained, but with an altered regimental 
Organization for native troops ; while the 
establishment of a Military Department 
tA the Government of India under a 
Member of Council, already referred to. 
practically brought the Madras ana 
Bombay forces under large control 
by the Government of India, since, 
under the financial restrictions im¬ 


posed on the Local Governments 
and referred to in paragraph 53 (/) 
above, all matters of any importance 
relating to these armies haa to come to 
the Government of India for approval. 
The European troops necessary for the 
defence of India were henceforth supplied 
by British regiments taking a term of 
Indian service. India pays in full for these 
troops while at her disposal, and contri¬ 
butes, in addition, sums which come under 
periodical discussion in respect to training 
and non-effective charges in England. Aft 
alterations in the British nvilitary system, 
e.g., as regards period and terms of reeruit* 
ment, and pay concessions, ndw re-nct 
directly upon India. 


tmfcfiat KtitUfy AcnunH Ac- , 9 ^. Pollowing on the concentration of 
parimtni, t86t. the Civil Accounts department under the 

Government of India already referred to rn 
paragraph 76 (9), a similar step was 
in respect to military accounts, and arf 
Imperial department of Military AccoonfS, 
first organized in .1861, was in rSdf placed 
directly under the Military Department. 

At<Auian af tka Indian Naaj, 1863. .96. In 1863 the Indian Navy ceased to- 

CmatUulian of the Indian Uatim, Ufj. ^ defence of 

India being undertaken by the Nome 
Government, towards the naval estimates 
of which India contributes £joofiock 
Separate marines were, however, still main¬ 
tained by the Governments of Bengal and 
Bombay, whose functions were mainly 
the transport of troops and stores, and 
later on the carrying out of marine 
surveys. In 1877 these two marii^ wore 
combined into an Indian (How Rdyal 
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Indian ) Marine, under the direct control 
of the Government of India in the Military 
Department. 

97. This period was one of great legis- Enactment of an Indian Penal Code, and 
lative activity, especially in matters relating Procedure, ,859.6,. 

to codification. The years 1859-61 wit¬ 
nessed the first enactment for all India of a 
Penal Code (Act XL,V of t86o), and of 
Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure (Acts 
XXV of 1861 and VIII of 1859). The 
Penal Code, as then passed, remains in 
force to this day with a few modifications 
emb®died in it by subsequent enactments. 

The Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure 
have been several times revised, the Acts 
at present in force being V of 1898 
for Criminal, and XIV of 1882 for Civil, 

Procedure. It may be noted that a fresh 
Code of Civil Procedure is now being 
considered in the Legislative Council, 
which involves a large measure of decen¬ 
tralization, as the Bill itself embodies 
cnly general uniform principles of proce- 
•dure, while minor matters come into a 
schedule which can be altered to suit 
circumstances of the different Provinces 
t)y the High Court or other principal Court 
C(f such Province, acting with the assist¬ 
ance of a Rule Committee, and subject to 
the sanction of the Provincial Government, 
or of the Government of India in the case 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

98. In connexion with these enactments, 
and with the creation of the chartered 
High Courts already referred to, the 
machinery for the administration of civil 

and criminal justice was placed on a Establishment of Chief Court, and judicial 

general uniform footing throughout India. Commissioner, in non-Regulation Provinus. 

The establishment of the chartered High 

Courts, which have jurisdiction throughout 

the present Provinces of Madras, Bombay 

proper, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

and Agra, “ was followed by the constitu- tupenal Gazetteer, Volume IV, page 147. 

tion, in 1866, of a Chief Court for the Punjab, 

framed on the same model but deriving its 

authority from the Indian legislature, and 

composed of a Chief Judge and judges 

appointed by the Governor General in 

Council; and in 1900a similar Court was 

established at Rangoon for Lower Burma. 

In each of the other non-Regulation Prov¬ 
inces, [the principal of which now are 
Oudh, Upper Burma, the Central Provinces, 

Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, 

Baluchistan and Coorg*] the place of a 
High Court or Chief Court is taken by one 
or more Judicial Commissioners who are 
appointed by the Government of India and 


• In Baluchistan the functions of Judicial and Revenue 
Commissioner are conjoined, and in Coorg the Chief Com¬ 
missioner (the Resident in Mysore) is Judicial Commissioner 
also. 



exercise authority by virtue of various 
Indian enactments.” 

95. “ The Code of Criminal Procedure 
provides for the constitution of inferior 
criminal courts styled courts of session 
and courts of magistrates. Every Prov¬ 
ince ... is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, v For 
every sessions division the Local Govern¬ 
ment is bound to establish a court of ses¬ 
sion and to appoint a Sessions Judge 
[usually a member of the Indian Civil 
Service], and provision is made for the 
further appointment, if need be, of addi¬ 
tional and assistant Sessions judges. 
Subject to the territorial limits of their 
respective jurisdictions, these stationary 
sessions courts, which take the place of 
the assizes by a Judge of the High Court 
on circuit in England, are competent to try 
all accused persons duly committed and to 
inflict any punishment authorized by law ; 
but every sentence of death is subject to 
confirmation by the highest court of crimi¬ 
nal appeal in the Province. Below them 
come the courts of magistrates. . . . 
Magistrates’ courts are of three classes, 
those of the first having pow'er to pass 
sentences of two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 1,000, those of the 
second sentences of 6 months’ imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Rs. 200, and those of 
the third sentences of one month’s im¬ 
prisonment and a fine of Rs, [50].* Their 
powers are also defined by territorial limits, 
and with reference to the various classes of 
crimes, a schedule to the Code setting 
forth, in regard to each offence, the grade 
of magistrate competent to try it. Magis¬ 
trates of the first cla;-s, or of a lower class 
if specially ai*thorized, are also enabled to 
commit for trial by the court of session 
such offences as are not within their cog¬ 
nizance or for which they are incompetent 
to inflict adequate punishment. The Local 
Government may, in a non-Regulation 
Province, invest any magistrate of the first 
class with power to try, as such, any 
offence not punishable with death [and to 
pass sentences of imprisonment or trans¬ 
portation up to seven years]; and it may 
nominate special magistrates to dispose of- 
particular cases, or particular classes of 
cases, in any area outside the Presidency 
towns.’* 

Collectors and Deputy Commissioners in 
their capacity as District Magistrates; 
their Assistants belonging to the Indian 
Civil Service after these have obtained 
sufficient experience; and Deputy and Ex¬ 
tra-Assistant Collectors or Commissioners 


The figure of Rs. lOO given in the Gazetteer is incorrect, 
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(these latter usually natives of Indja ) 
magistrates of the first class, s,ec(^4 
and third class rragistrate^ are almost 
?ntir^l^ IndianSj and as a rule also exercise 
reveniie jurisdiction as tahsildarSy mam- 
and so forth. 

“Provision is also made,, ar\d largely ImterialCazetteer, Volume IV, page 14^ 
i^orted to in the towns, for the appoint-! 
meAt of horwraty magistrates, for the. 
fpjmatipn of benches of piagistrates, hono¬ 
rary or stipendiary ; and for the appcint- 
nrpnt ip, the Presidenpy towns of ^’residency, 
magistrates to, try minor offences and com- 
ipit to the High Cpurt persons charged 
with more heinous crime. 

“ TheCode further confers on the magia-. 
tracy large powers, carefully defined and: 
safeguarded, for the prevention of offences 
as, for example, power to require security 
for good behaviour or for keeping the. 
peace, power to deal with unlawful ass&mr 
bites, and power to abate or remove public 
nuisances. 

“ From a conviction by a second or 
. third class magistrate an appeal lies to the 
District Magistrate or to any specially 
empowered first class magistrate; and, 
subject to certain limitations, original con¬ 
victions by. magistrates of the first class 
ire appealable to the Sessions Judge, 
vbose own original convictions are iti turn 
ppealable to the highest court in the 
^rhvince. The latter court is empowered 
to call for and examine^ the recard of any 
proceedings before any subordinate court 
for the purpose of satisfying itself as to 
the correctness, legality, propriety, or- 
regularity of any finding, sentence, or 
order. A finding of acquittal is ordinarily 
final, but may be appealed against under 
the special orders of the Local Govern¬ 
ment or revised by the chief court in the 
F*rovince in the exercise of its discretionary 
powers above referred to. This proce¬ 
dure is not, however, adopted, save in 
the case pf-some manifest failure of justice* 

The system of Indian laws thus allows 
considerable latitude in the matter of 
appeal. ... Finally, the prerogative of 
mercy is exercisable in India by both the 
Governor. General in Council and the parti¬ 
cular Local Government concerned, without 
prejudice to the superior power of the 
Crown “» 

100. As regards civil courts, next below of dvii eourtt. 
theHigh or other principal, Court of each 
province, come the District Judges who are. 
the Sesdans.Judges above r^erredto in, 
their civil capacity. “ Next to the District 
Judge come Subordinate Judges with 

CO-eXtensive original jurisdiction ; while the imperial Caietleer, Volume IV, page* ISO 151 
lowest Cpurt s arp presided oyer by 



MuWsifs, whose [limifs of pecuniary jurzs- 
diction vary in difiPerent Provinces', thef 
lowest (in' the Central Province^ ind 
Burma) being a suit value of Rs. 500, and 
the highcsl (in Bombay) up to a possible 
Rs; 5nOOo]v Subordinate Judges and 
MansH® arff appointed from the subordf- 
nate judicial service, Fecruitment for which 
is, in practice, left in the hands of the High 
Coort. The persons selected are-, as a,rule,, 
natives of India, and are frequently memberi 
of thenative bar. In the less advanced Pro** 
vincee,, however, [such as Upper Burma and 
Baluchistan] there is often no such sepa* 
rate service, the local civil courts being 
presided over by officers of the ordinary 
administrative staff, from Commissioners 
down to tahsildars. Besides the civil courts 
described above, there are . .. a nuniber of 
special courts of small causes with juris¬ 
diction to try, in a summary manner, and 
subject to a limited right of appeal, simple 
money suits [of small value, and ‘ small 
cause court’ powers in regard to’ similar 
suits may be- conferred upon Subqrdii^te 
Judges and Munsifs],.........In the Southern 

Presidency, and also inthe United Provinces,, 
the leading residents of villages may be 
appointed to sit„ singly as Mnnsifs or 
together on benches, and . . to- dispose of- 
petty claims valued at not more than 
Rs, 20, or with the consent of parties, 
Rs, 300 . ” [The headmen of villages in 
Madras can also try petty criminal cases 
as-village mag-istratesj;. 

“ As: regards appeals there is'muchrthe- 
same latitude [in civil suitsji.^.i.;as-'in 
cCnncxion with criminal cases. ” 

It should be mentioned that in- the 
Punjab the judicial functions- exercised 
elsewhere by Ctstrirt Judges are etitfust^' 
to ‘ Divisional Judges ’ ; and the ‘ District 
Judges’ there, though.usually members of 
the Indian Civil Service> occupy a'position' 
corresponding.' more- to the Subordimte- 
Judges in other Provinces. 

Codification in other mafttri. Lav of Evidence, lOI. Other mattersiri rfeSptfct- of 
Contraett, Retistraticn, Limitation, etc. a‘genefal systcm of law-was* enacted-iit 

this petiod are the; Ifidiih Succession'Afct- 
(X of 1665)'which regulates'sifeeesSiOfr'te' 
tlYe? estates, of persons othe?' thab’ Hindus-, 
Mbharamadans,: and' Baddhiists-'j tlite'Law' 
of Evidence (I of 1872) '; tbe Indfeiri OoiW 
tract Act- (IX of 1872): the?- Rfegistsatldn 
Abt (Vlll’of 1871), superseded by Act'll P 
of 18^7 ; and; to cdntinWe' beyond the- 
peribd,' -the' Limitati<>rt ^ Act' (XV of' 1877) 
the'Negotiable Inetroments Aet:(XXV'I'of' 
1881), the Indian- Trusts and- Companies^ 
Acts'(II and VI of 1882), and'-the Inven¬ 
tions and Designs' Act (V’of 1888). But" 
out-iide such „ matters^ native* 1^- and- 
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custom still regulate most questions relat¬ 
ing to family law, succession, and inherit¬ 
ance among Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The Registration Act, it may be noted, 
requires the registration, before duly 
appointed Registrars or sub-Registrars, 
of most instruments connected with the 
transfer or temporary assignment of im¬ 
movable property, and allows the regis¬ 
tration of various other documents. For 
the services rendered by Registration 
officers in respect of registry, search for 
entries of previous registration, grant of 
copies of registered documents and so 
forth, the Local Government prescribes 
scales of fees subject to the approval 
of the Governor General in Council, and 
each Province possesses an Inspector 
General of Registration. 

k02. " In i860 a Commission which had Org.nhathn of ih> Polic0 iefartmeni'.0» Hi 
been appointed to inquire into the whole pretent tines. i86t. 
subject of police administration recom- Gazetteer, Vo!o«« IV, pag* 388. 

mended the establishment of a well 
organized and purely civil constabulary, 
supervised by European officers, and cap¬ 
able of carrying out all ordinary civil duties 
including the provision of guards and 
escorts. The village police should, the 
Commission advisedj be retained on their 
existing footing, being brought, however, 
into direct relationship with the general 
constabulary. The proposals of the Com¬ 
mission formed the basis of an Act passed 
in 1861 [India Act V of 1861] which, with 
some amendment, still regulates the admi¬ 
nistration of the police throughout the 
great part of India, and which permitted a 
considerable reduction in the native army.” 

Madras and Bombay have Acts of their 
own, and the Madras Act was passed two 
years before that of the Otevernment of 
India. 

These measures enabled the organiza¬ 
tion of the police service in India on its 
present lines. Each Province is responsible 
for its own police work, and has its own 
Police department, with an Inspector Gene¬ 
ral at its head, who is sometimes an Indian 

civilian and sometimes an officer of the impe.iaiGazeiuer, Volume iv, page 38)1. 
Police department. “ Police administra¬ 
tion throughout a district is under an 
officer styled the District Superintendent. 

He is responsible for the discipline and 
internal management of the force, and is 
the subordinate of the District Magistrate 
in all matters connected with the preserva¬ 
tion of peace and the detection and suppres¬ 
sion of crime.” As regards the discipline 
and management of his men, he is under the 
Inspector General, buj; in the larger Pro¬ 
vinces there are intermediary officers, 
styled Deputy Inspectors General, between 



the Inspector General and (.he Superinten¬ 
dent. The controlling staff down to Assis¬ 
tant District Superintendents is mainly 
European. They were formerly nominat¬ 
ed in India by the Provincial Governments, 
but since 1893 they have, in the main, 
been recruited by examination in England. 
Since 1905, however, a new grade of con¬ 
trolling officers styled Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents, with duties similar to those of Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents, has been introduced^ 
and these are to be natives of India. 


Police work on railways has, since 1867, 
been gradually transferred to a separate 
Railway Police branch which is also, how¬ 
ever, under the Inspectors General of the 
various Provinces, though in some cases 
the railway police jurisdiction does not 
altogether coincide with Provincial bound¬ 
aries. 


JUilHary Felice. 


Financial reforms. Annual budgets; stricter 
audit and contrail creation of Imperial depart¬ 
ments to deal with public works and postal 
accounts, i86o-Oi. 


In certain Provinces—principally, at pre¬ 
sent, Burma, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and the North-West Frontier Province—a 
special military police force, organized in 
battalions or other military units, and com¬ 
manded in lapge part by officers of the Indratt 
Army, is maintained for the preservation of 
order. It is distinct from the civil police 
and is, generally speaking, not concerned 
with the detection and punishment of 
individual offences, but is under the control 
of the ordinary Inspectors General. 

103. The year 1860-1 initiated vigorous 
financial reform, occasioned largely by 
hnancial embarrassment consequent on the 
Mutiny. A system of annual budgets was 
introduced, and an income tax enacted; 
and the control over the financial proceed¬ 
ings of the Local Governments became 
closer. The Accountant General to the 
Government of India (styled Comptroller 
General from 1865, which led to the prin¬ 
cipal Accounts officers in the Provinces 
being designated Accountants General) 
became Auditor General for all India; and 
Imperial Accounts departments were 
formed to deal with Public Works £md 
Postal accounts. 


Government of India takes over the paper I04. In 1862 the Government of Indict 
currency, i86». over the sole right of note issue, but 

up to 1866 left it with the Presidency 
Banks. Since then all matters connected 
with currency and note issue have been 
under the direct control of the Supreme 
Government. Less a certain amount 
which is fixed by legislation from time to 
time and is npw 12 crores of rupees (8 
million pounds), that is invested, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has to maintain, as a 
separate currency reserve, the cash equiva¬ 
lent, either in gold or silver coin or in 
bullion, of all notes issued. In present 
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circumstances, a large part of this reserve 
is held in gold, and a portion of it is kept 
in London where it can be conveniently 
converted into silver bullion for the purpose 
of fresh coinage. The remainder of the 
currency reserve is held in various centres 
in India ; and the composition of this reserve 
i.e., the respective amounts of gold and 
silver to be held therein, and its distribution 
so as to afford ready encashment for notes 
presented for payment, is, under the 
control of the Government of India, one of 
the principal functions of the Comptroller 
General and his subordinate Accountants 
General. 

105. In i860 the first general Stamp Geneml fiscal enactments relating t« stamps 
Act was passed. It related both to duties 
levied on ordinary legal Instruments and 
to those in connection with proceedings in 
courts of justice. These matters are now 
dealt with by separate Stamp and Court 
Fee Acts, those at present in force being 
respectively Act II of 1899 and Act VII 
of 1870. 


The year 1863 witnessed the passing 
of the first general Sea Customs Act for 
India (that at present in force is Act VIII 
of 1878) ; but, subject to its provisions, 
Customs work continued to be in the hands 
of the Local Governments. 

106. In 1864 a Commission was ap¬ 
pointed by Lord Lawrence to investigate 
prison administration, and it was then 
that the lines of the present system 
were definitely laid down. In accord'- 
ance with the views of the Corarais- 


Organixation of 
present footing, 1864. 


Jail department 


sion of 1838 (see paragraph 6o), the 
experiment of confining long term convicts 
in large central jails had already been 
undertaken in Madras and the Punjab ; but 
the systematic introduction of the present 
method by which prisoners are, according 
to the length of their sentences, confined 
in central, district and subsidiary jails was 
the immediate consequence of legislation 
for the various Provinces which followed 


the deliberations of the 1864 Commission. 

Under this system, “ the Jail department imperial Gaietteer, Volume IV,page 409. 
in each Province is under the control of 


an Inspector General, who is [now] gene¬ 
rally an officer of the Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice with jail experience, and the Superin¬ 
tendents of central jails are usually rec¬ 
ruited from the same service. The district 


jail is under the charge of the Civil Sur¬ 
geon and is frequently inspected by the 
District Magistrate [who is directly res¬ 
ponsible for the local subsidiary jails which 
exist for the reception of prisoners sentenced 
to undergo very short sentences]. The 
staff under the Superintendent includes, 
in large,central jails, a deputy superint- 



Tit Andamans, 


Organitaiion of Fcrtst dtpartment. 
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endent to supervise the jail manufactures, 
and in ail central and district jails one or 
more subordinate medical officers.” 

Some of the work carried out by the 
convicts in central jails, as for instance, 
the manufacture of tents and carpets, ia 
important from an industrial point of view. 

107. About ;863, Port Blair in the 
Andamans, which had been utilized as a 
receptacle for Mutiny prisoners began to 
be employed as a large convict settlement 
for ordinary prisoners sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life or for a considerable term 
of years *, and the Superintendent of this 
penal settlement has since 1872 been also 
Chief Commissioner for the Andamans 
and Nicobar Islands, whose population, 
outside the penal settlement, consists of 
indigenous tribes in a very low state of 
civilization. 

108. The year 1864 witnessed the begin¬ 
ning of a regularly organized Forest depart¬ 
ment for India, and the appointment of an 
Imperial Inspector General of Forests. 
The initial Forest staff was scanty and 
largely untrained ; but the superior officers 
of the Forest department are now all men 
who have received scientific forest training 
in Europe or in India. The Dehra Dun 
Forest college, which supplies the 
requisite training in India, was established 
in 1878, It is under the direct control of 
the Supreme Government, exercised 
through the Inspector General of Forests. 

Forest matters are under the control of 
the Local Governments; but, except in 
Madras and Bombay, their Conservators, 
and the Conservators General who exist in 
Burma and the Central Provinces for the 
supervision of the Conservators there, are 
appointed by the Government of India. 
The Inspector General of Forests carries 
out large inspections, and advises the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and the Government of 
India with reference thereto. He can also 
correspond direct with Local Governments 
and Conservators on technical matters and 
with reference to his inspections. In 
Madras and Bombay, the appointment of 
Conservators of Forests is in the hands of 
the Provincial Governments, and the 
functions of the Inspector General are 
there more limited, and purely advisory. 

In 1865 the first general Forest Act 
was passed. It applied to all Provinces 
outside Madras and Bombay, the Govern¬ 
ments of which were authorized to extend 
it to their territories by notification, but 
did not do so. The present Indian Forest 
Act (VII of 1878) applies to Bombay, but 
riot to Madras or Burma for which Pro- 
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vinces separate legislation was passed in 
1881-82. 

109. In 1864, in connexion with the SanUary orgamidtiaH, 1864-67. 

report of a Royal Commission on the 

health of the Army, which had laid stress 
on the insanitary condition of the general 
population, Sanitary Boards were appointed 
in the various Presidencies, but these were 
replaced in 1866-67 by Sanitary Inspectors 
General, afterwards called Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners, for each of the principal Provin¬ 
ces, and an Imperial Sanitary Commissioner 
(who was also an adviser on civil medical 
affairs) with the Government of India. The 
functions of these officers were to investi¬ 
gate the sanitary condition of the people 
and to suggest means for its improvement. 

“The Civil Surgeons were constituted 

health officers of the districts, and their imperial OaZitleer, Volume N, psge 467. 
functions in this capacity were gradually 
extended until, except in Bombay [where 
these functions are exercised by Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners], they have be¬ 
come the general advisers of the local 
authorities on all sanitary matters. Such 
work as was accomplished was [however] 
done through the agency of the district 
and municipal staffs, and later on also 
through District and other local boards." 

The Sanitary Commissioners and their 
local representatives are, in fact, mainly 
advisers and inspecting officers. 

110. The year 1867-72 witnessed the first first gtnarai 1867-79. 
general census of India. The census 

operations were, however, not synchronous, 
and did not include many of the Native 
States. The system of a synchronous 
decennial census, carried out by the 
Supreme Government for all India, was 
inaugurated in i88{. 

1868-70 the Government of Adoption ofpoUey of conitructing Stat» Sailmagt 

India initiated the policy of constructing and irrigation vorks from loon*, 1868-70. 
productive irrigation works and railways by 
means of loans. As regards railways, it was 
found that the terms given to the com¬ 
panies who constructed the first lines were 
onerous to the State, and it was decided 
that Government should itself construct 
railways from borrowed capital. Since 
1880 there has been some reversion to 
the company system, but on terms more 
profitable to the State— e.j^. some of the 
old guaranteed railways as they fell in, were 
given back to companies, for a definite 
period of contract, to work for Government, 
which took a part of the profits, and 
other companies have received a greater or 
less measure of assistance. Taking the 
position as it now stands, and the railway 
mileage as existing at the end of the year 
1906-7, out of about 29,500 miles of 
railways in India, some 6,200 are man- 



aged by direfct State Agency, abotit 
j‘5,900 are State lines worked by companies, 
and abotit 3,500 belong to companies 
which are assisted by Government in some 
form or other. The mileage of railways 
belonging to Native States is also about 
3,560, while minor railway lines owned by 
Disttict Boards, or subsidized by these or 
by Local Governments cover about 466 
miles. 

As has been seen (para. 6 g), the 
Consulting Engineers for Railways' werd 
originally under the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. With the system of State rail¬ 
ways now inaugurated, greater centraliz- 
ation in the hands of the Govethraent of 
India became necessary, and- it was, 
moreover, clearly undesirable to have lines 
which traversed more than one Province 
under the control of various Provincial 
Governments. The Consulting Engineers 
therefore became officers of the Government 
of India except in Madras, Bombay and 
Burma, where they remained Secretaries 
for railway purposes to the Loqal Gov¬ 
ernments. The Bengal Government, 
moreover, continued till 1892 to' have 
some control over the Eastern Bengal 
line.. 

112, As regards Irrigation, the policy of 
employing companies had only been tried 
to a small extent, and with infelicitous 
results, in Bengal and Madras, and the 
works thus constructed have been bought 
in’by the State. The policy of utilizing 
borrowed money for productive irrigation 
viforks has led to vigorous promotion of 
these undertakings, and the present period 
witnessed the opening of important canals 
in the- Punjab and the United Pro¬ 
vinces.’ The construction and maintenance 
of irrigation works has been left'to the 
Provincial Governments; but where the 
capital expenditure required cannot be 
found out of ordinary revenues, the raising 
and allocation of funds rests with the 
Government of India. 

113. About the- same time steps were 
taken to obtain an improved agency for 
the supervision and construction of civil 
works. In 1870 the engineer establishment 
of the Public Works department consisted, 
ta the extent of two-fifths of‘ its strength, 
of Royal Engineers, while the rest was 
made up of men recruited in India, largely 
through the local engineering colleges, and 
of engineers obtained on covenant from- 
England. The services of the Royal Engi¬ 
neers were becoming more largely required 
for military works, while the demands for 
a thoroughly trained agency to carry out 
civil public works were constantly increas¬ 
ing. Accordingly, in 1871, an engineer¬ 
ing college was established in England, 
at Cooper’s Hill, to provide trained civil 
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engineers for India, a function which it 
successfully carried out till 1906, when it 
was abolished, as it was held that in present 
circumstances suitable engineers could 
be obtained from other sources. The 
establishment of this college, and the men 
it sent out, brought about much improve¬ 
ment in the administrative efficiency of the 
Public Works department. 

H/I In TRfin tbp Government of Tht Gotertiment of Miatahes ever tkeNorthern 

114. in 1809-70 tne uovernmeiu Mia inland Cuttems department, tseg-yo. 

India leased the great Sambhar salt lake, 
in Rajputana, from the States of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, and took over the Nor¬ 
thern India Inland Customs department, 
referred to in paragraph 75 (8) from the 
Government of the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces. As has been seen, this department 
now dealt mainly with salt. 

115. It has been shown in part II of this Lord Mayo'$ measuret of financial decentralUa- 

memorandum that, subsequent to 1833, 

the financial position was one of absolute 
and increasing centralization in the hands of 
the Government of India. Save in respect to 
local cesses which were then levied in some 
Provinces—principally for roads, schools, 
and other items of local expenditure, that 
now fall mainly under the control of Dis¬ 
trict Boards and municipalities—each Pro¬ 
vincial Government was absolutely depen¬ 
dent on the sums annually assigned to it 
by the Government of India for the upkeep 
of administrative services which it had to 
undertake. It could rjot make the smallest 
addition to the establishment required for 
such services without the sanction of the 

Governor Genei^al in Council. There was imperial Ga*etteer, voi.iv, page 184. 
hardly any limit to the amount of money that 
could be usefully spent in every part of India, 
and the local administrations were naturally 
impressed more by their own needs than by 
the financial embarrassment of a central 
and distant Government. In these circum¬ 
stances, as Sir Richard Strachey (to whom 
the credit of the remedial measures under¬ 
taken is largely due) wrote, ‘ the distribu¬ 
tion of the public income degenerated into 
something like a scramble, in which the 
most violent had the advantage with very 
little attention to reason ; as local economy 
brought no local advantage, the stimulus 
to avoid waste was reduced to a minimum, 
and as no local growth of the income led 
to local means of improvement, the interest 
in developing the public revenues was also 
brought down to the lowest level 

In 1870-71, the Government of Lord 
Mayo took a very important step towards 
remedying this defect. It made over to the 
various major Provinces the financial res¬ 
ponsibility for the administration of police, 
jails, medical services, registration, educa- 
• tion, roads and buildings, and printing, 
and assigned to each a fixed sum from 
which such expenditure was to be met. Any 
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Dtctniralitaiion in 
government,’ 1871. 

In munUipalUUi, 


increase in outlay was to be provided for 
by economy as regards existing charges, 
and where necessary, by the imposition of 
local taxes. In respect to the services 
assigned to them, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were given power. Subject to certain 
general conditions laid down, which will be 
dealt with in a separate financial memoran¬ 
dum, to create appointments and raise sala¬ 
ries up to an individual limit of Rs. 250 a 
month. This obviated an enormous amount 
of petty references which had been pre¬ 
viously made to the Government of India. 

The scheme was imperfect in that it did 
not extend to some services in which the 
Provincial Governments were primarily in¬ 
terested, e.g., general administration and 
land revenue, and that it gave them no 
interest in the adequate development of the 
revenues, since any increase in this respect 
would be entirely for the benefit of the 
Government of India. Nevertheless it mark¬ 
ed a great step in the direction of finan¬ 
cial and administrative devolution, and 
enabled the extensions which have since 
taken place. 

the direefian of 'local self- ^ i it ir i r >11 

1 ID. Lord Mayo s financial scheme was 
deliberately intended to -lead to the deve¬ 
lopment of local self-government by means 
of municipalities and local boards, and this 
result actually followed. We have already 
seen (paragraph 78) that a beginning had 
been made in the constitution of district 
municipalities from 1850. Between 1864 
and 1868, in connexion with the necessity 
for sanitary improvement already referred 
to in paragraph 109, fresh Acts were passed 
for all Provinces except Bombay (where 
the Act of 1850, with some amendments, 
remained sufficiently efficacious) which 
resulted in the constitution of a large 
number of fresh municipalities. The 
municipal committees appointed under 
these Acts were, however, all nominated, 
though some of the Acts had provided 
for election. These Acts were in fact 
more efficacious in promoting the sanitary 
improvement of towns than in establishing 
local self-government. 

In consequence of Lord Mayo’s 
pronouncement that his Resolution 
on financial ,decentralization was in¬ 
tended “for strengthening municipal 
institutions, and for the association of 
natives and Europeans to a greater extent 
than heretofore ih the administration of 
affairs ”, new Municipal Acts were passed 
for the various Provinces between 1871 and 
1874, which greatly widened the sphere of 
municipal activity and extended, though 
in practice not to a very large extent, the 
system of appointment of a portion of the 
municipal commissioners by the rate¬ 
payers. 
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The same principle was also applied to 
the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay between 1S72 and 1878. 

i i_j. As regards rural areas, we have /»rural areas* 
seen (para. 78) that there were already, 
various local funds, some of them of a 
voluntary character, applied to purposes 
of local improvement. The system of 
raising cesses on land for this purpose was 
systematized by legislation in Sind, in 
Bombay proper and in Madras between 
1865 and 1869. “ The year 1871 saw a 

wide development of legislation for local imperial Qizetteer, Vol. IV, pages 298.9, 
[administrative] purposes, partly due to 
growing needs, and partly the result of 
the financial decentralization scheme of 
LordiMayo’s Government. In that, year 
Acts were passed for Madras, Bengal, 
the present United Province's of Agra and 
Oudh, and the Punjab, while Bombay 
[proper] and Sind remained satisfied with 
the existing law. The new Madras Act 
divided the country into local fund circles, 
and constituted for their administration 
consultative boards nominated by the Gov¬ 
ernment and under the presidency of the 
Collector. The Bengal Road Cess Act of 
1871 provided for the levy of 3. rate on 
real property tor the improvernent of 
communications, and established local 
bodies who .might be either nominated or 
elected by the ratepayers. The new 

scheme of Provincial finance made it 

essential for the Governments of the 

United Provinces and the Punjab to supple¬ 
ment their resources by local taxation, 
and the Acts passed for these Provinces 
authorized the levy of a rate on lam], and 
the constitution of local committees to 
administer the funds. In both cases the 
members of the committees were nomi¬ 
nated 

118. The general result, of these its general muits. 

measures in respect to municipalities and 

rural areas was to promote useful expen¬ 
diture on local objects such as roads, medir 
cal relief, sanitation and education; and 
the local bodies who adniinistered the 
funds from which this outlay, was defrayed 
were, subject to the general control of the 
Local Governments, allowed a large 
degree of discretion as to their application. 

The further development of this policy 
under Lord Ripon will be noticed later on. 

119. At the same time, the first general Plrst general Local Loans and Agricultural 
legislative recognition of the desirability 

of State loans to municipalities and local 
boards for public purposes was given 
by the passing of Act XXIV of 1871 
(India), since replaced by Act XI of 1879, 
which enables Local Governments, subject 
to rules framed and conditions laid down 
by the Government of India, to make 
loans to such bodies for works of public 
utility. These loans are met out of what 
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IS called the Local Loans account, the 
Government of India advancing the money 
to Provincial Governments at a fixed rate of 
interest (at present 3-| per cent.), while the 
latter lend the money at a somewhat higher 
rate to cover the risks or losses which they 
may incur through default or delay in re¬ 
payment. A subsequent Act (XI 1 of 1897) 
made further provision in respect to loans 
for such purposes as famine and plague. 

The Presidency municipalities appear to 
have .received loans from Government 
even in the time of East India Company, 
and their borrowing powers, and those of 
Port and Improvement Trusts, are regu¬ 
lated by the special Acts constituting 
them. 


120, The practice of granting tahavi 
loans for agricultural purposes has already 
been referred to in paragraph 39. Jn 1871 
a general Land Improvement Loans Act 
(X_XVI of 1871) was passed for all India, 
which has now been replaced by Act XIX of 
1883. This Act, and the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act (XII of 1884), w|jich had been 
preceded by, and replaced, a J^orthern 
India Tcikavt Act of 1879, enable loans 
lobe madeto land holders and cultivators— 
under rules laid down by the Local Govern¬ 
ments*—for land improvement and other 
agricultural pm poses, e.g , in connexion with 
the purchase of seed or cattle in times of 
distress. The financial procedure is the 
same as in the case of loans to local 
bodies The Government of India 
makes lump advances for this purpose to 
the Provincial Governments, whose officers 
in turn disburse these to the individuals 
whom it is considered desirable to assist. 


Detachtntnt of Ajmir-Merwara from the North' 
Weitern Provinces, Assam becomes a separate 
Province, i8yi'']4. 


Formation of an Imperial Meteorological de» 
fartment, iSjs. 


I2t. In 1871 the small territory of 
Ajmer-Mervvara was transferred from the 
North-Western Provinces to the adminis¬ 
tration of the Agent to the Governor 
General in Rajputana, who became Chief 
Commissioner for this minor Province. In 
1874 a new major Province was created 
by the detachment of Assam from Bengal 
and its conversion into a Chief Commis- 
sionership. 

122. The year 1875 witnessed - the 
establishment of a central Meteorologfcal 
department for India under a Meteorological 
Reporter, subsequently designated Director 
General of Observatories. This Imperial 
service superseded a local department 
which had been formed in Bengal in 1864 ; 
and, in 1897, took over astronomical and 
magnetic observatories which had been 
previously maintained by the Madras and 
Bombay Governments. It is obviously 
desirable that meteorological observations 
which extend over so wide and diversified 


* Tbe Acts as they orisrinally stood required the sanction 
of the Government of indi i to all such rules and to their 
alteration; but an Act passed in 1906 substituted general 
control for this specific sanction. 
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an area as that of India should be co* 
ordinated under one head and subject to 
tjniform methods. 

123. In 1876-77 came the occupation of 
Quetta, which became the nucleus of the 
subsequent Province of British Baluchistan, 
a nucleus which was shortly after extended 
by the cession of territories by the Amir of 
Afghanistan as a result of the Afghan War 
of 1878-79. These territories were from the 
outset under a special Agent to the Gov¬ 
ernor General. 

124. Turning * now to some other 
matters which have not been mentioned 
above— 

(1) Increasing attention was paid to 
Land revenue policy and settlements ; and 
the present period witnessed the establish¬ 
ment of special Settlement Commissioners 
for 'Madras, Bombay and the Punjab. 
Similar officers were appointed for the 
Central Provinces in 1885 and for Burma 
in 1S99. 

(2) The ygar 1859 marked the first 
systematic attempt by Government to re¬ 
gulate relations between agricultural land¬ 
lords and tenants in view to the greater 
protection of the latter. After the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal, efforts were 
made to protect the tenants from oppres¬ 
sion by the zamindars, but these were not 
generally successful. By Act X of 1859 
^India) which applied to Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, tenants were divided, according 
to the custom regulating their holdings and 
the length of their tenure, Into occupancy 
and non-occupancy holders, and the rights 
of these classes were laid down. 

(3) In 1862 a Bombay Act was passed 
which initiated subsequent legislation in 
that Province, and in Oudh, Bundelkhand, 
the Punjab, Ajmer, Chota Nagpur and 
the zamindari areas of Madras, for the 
preservation of historic estates from parti¬ 
tion or sale by enabling the Government 
to assume temporary management of an 
embarrassed estate, and to regulate suc¬ 
cession by primogeniture instead of by 
the ordinary Hindu law of partition. 
This management of embarrassed estates 
was an extension of the already recognized 
function of the State {vide footnote to 
paragraph 31 above) to take charge of 
estates whose proprietor is disqualified by 
age, sex or natural infirmity. 

(4) In 1871 Lord Mayo instituted a 
separate Department of the Government of 
India to deal with Revenue, Agriculture 
^nd Commerce. This Department, was 
However, abolished in 1879; its resuscita¬ 
tion in a different form belongs to the 
next period. 


Commencement of British admimslraitan in 
Baluchistan, i8j6. 


Appointment ef Settlement Commissioners^ 


Initiation of special legislation for protection 
of agricultural tenants, tSSf. 


And of legislation for the protection of historic 
estates, 1S62. 


Imperial Secretariat Department of Revenue, 
Agriculture and Commerce, 187i-jg. 



'BlicutUgiilation, iSjl. 


(5) In 1871 the first general Excise 
(principally liquors) Act for Northern India 
was passed, superseding, as regards the 
North-Western Provinpes, an Act of 1856 
which applied to them and to Bengal. 
From this period we get four different 
Excise laws for India, relating respectively 
to (a) Madras, (/>) Bombay, (c) Bengal 
and Assam, and (d) the other Provinces. 
The existing Northern India txcise Act-— 
(i)—is Act XII of 1896. 
inuiaiiofi of an Archaohguat departnunt, tm. (6) The first beginning of an Archaeolo¬ 

gical department, for the conservation of 
ancient monuments was made in 1868. 


FamtH! ftlirf. 


Relations with Native States consequent on the 
transfer if the g overnment of India to the Crown.. 
Impfrial Cazettner, Volume IV, page 28. 


125. The principal famines during this 
period occurred in Northern India, 1860-61; 
in Orissa, 1865-67; in Rajputana and 
Upper India, 1868-70; in Bihar, 1873-74; and 
in Southern India, 1876-78; and the Govern¬ 
ment took a much larger share in the com¬ 
bating and relief of distress than had been 
done in the previous periods. In the 
Northern India famine large relief works were 
opened for the first time, under professional 
control and poor houses were established. 
In the Rajputana famine, advances were 
made to cultivators in addition to direct 
measures of relief. In the Bihar famine 
village, inspection was carried out for the 
first time, and gratuitous relief given on a 
large scale. In the Southern India famine, 
it was decided by the Government of India 
that human life should be saved at any 
cost and effort. 

126. Lastly “the transfer of the Gov¬ 

ernment of India to the Crown, after 
the suppression of the Mutiny, left the 
British Government, in name as well as in 
reality the suzerain power.The im¬ 

mediate consequence was‘to abolish all 
reserve as to timely interference to prevent 
misrule....of adoption and succes¬ 
sion were conferred upon the rulers of the 
larger States. The doctrine of lapse [on* 
failure of recognized heir, or of annexation 
in the event of scandalous misgovernment] 
gave place to a public assurance of the 
desire of the paramount power to perpe¬ 
tuate the houses of the principal ruling 
families, [and this of necessity involved the 
obligation to prevent Chiefs whose power 
was guaranteed by the Crown from oppress¬ 
ing their subjects. Flagrant nnsgovern- 
ment is now met by the deposition or 
temporary suspension of the individual 
ruler ; not by annexation of his territories.] 
Treaties were no longer made as if between 
equals : engagements and sanads breathed 
a new spirit of subordinate co-opera¬ 
tion on the part of Native princes . . . 
Conventions to promote railways, canals, 
and other common public works ; arrange¬ 
ments to protect Imperial revenue and to 
provide for a common postal and telegraph 
system; and united efforts to put down 
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thagt and dacoify, and secure the prompt 
surrender of criminals added largely to the 
collection of public agreements. The ter¬ 
ritories under the suzerainty of the Crown 
became at once as important and integral a 
part of India as the territories under its 
direct dominion.” And the proclamation 
of the^ Queen of England as Empress of 
India in 1877 materially added to the 
weight and prestige of the Governor General,' 
as the Imperial representative, in dealing 
with Native princes. 

127. To sum up, this period was, as has summary. 
been said at the outset, one of great legis¬ 
lative and administrative development. 
Parliamentary legislation regulated the 
Government of India under the Crown, and 
provided a medium of Home control in the 
shape of the Secretary of State in Council, 

It established the Indian legislature on 
a new footing, restored legislative functions 
to the Provinces of Madras and Bombay, 
bestowed them for the first time on Bengal, 
and permitted their subsequent extension 
to other Provinces. It also established the 
present Ipdian High Courts. Three new 
major Provinces (Burma the Central Provin¬ 
ces, and Assam) were created ; and a larger 
measure of control was established over the 
Native States. Criminal and civil law and 
procedure, and the courts to wdiich their 
working was entrusted, were placed on a 
satisfactory and generally uniform footing, 
while there was a large amount of salutary 
codification as regards other branches of 
law, and in fiscal subjects such as those 
relating to stamps and customs. The 
Presidency armies were re-organized and 
brought under the closer control of the 
Government of India, while the abolition of 
the Company’s European forces brought 
British and Indian military arraggeraents 
into intimate connexion. The police and 
jail services were organized on the lines on 
which they are still worked, and a Forest 
department w^as created. The adoption of 
the policy of constructing railways and 
productive irrigation w^orks from borrorved 
money led to vigorous prosecution of these, 
and the control of railways necessarily 
became more centralized. The machinery 
for executing public wwks was greatly im¬ 
proved by the establishment of Cooper’s 
Hill, and the development of the Indian 
engineering colleges. The Government of 
India took over the control of the paper 
currency, and rendered the accounts and 
audit organization effective, while the 
reforms of Lord Mayo gave the Local Gov¬ 
ernments a salutary control over various 
services in which they were specially inter¬ 
ested. And, concomitantly with this, came 
the first important development of local 
6elf-government, giving opportunities for 
local interest in, and larger expenditure 
on, sanitation, education and roads. 
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Fo4rth period— 1877-19P7. 

Quftn Victoria’s assumption of the Imperial of o /-\ fT' 

title. Oudh united ta the North-Western Provinces, •20. lO I 87 7 QUgCn VjCtOna, aS already 

mentioned in paragraph 126, assumed tbe 
title of Empress nf India; and in the same 
year Oudh ceased to exist as a separate 
major Province, the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces becoming 
ex-officip Chief Comnaissioner of Oudh. 

The Famine Insurance Grant, tSiJ-lS. Its effect I 29. In l 877 * 7 ^ neCCSSity for prOVl* 

e^jhe construction of railways and irrigation d|ng, jn normal years, against large famirie 
■“ expenditure in years of distress, which 

had been brought home by the Southern 
India famine of 1876-78, led to the for¬ 
mation of the Famine Insurance Grant, 
towards which crores of rupees were 
appropriated from current revenues. The 
first charge on this grant has always beeri 
actual expenditure in connection with 
famine relief. The utilization, year by year, 
of such balance as is not required for this 
purpose has varied from time to time ; but 
the principle has been recognized that it 
should be devoted to railways ^nd irriga¬ 
tion works. The present j^ctice is that, 
subject to the reqiusite balance being avail¬ 
able from actual famine expenditure, a sum 
not exceeding 75 lakhs a year may be 
utilized towards ‘ protective * works of this 
nature, y,v., works which, while not sufficient¬ 
ly productive to warrarvt their construction 
Lorn loa,n funds, will yet be of material 
assistance in mitigating the effects of 
famine. Such balance as may remain is 
ultimately devoted to the construction of 
productive public works, thus avoiding pro 
tanto the incurring of debt for this purpose, 
'i hese arrangements have materially assist¬ 
ed in the constr.uotion of railways and 
irrigation works, especially of such as could 
not, by reason of their relatively poor .finan¬ 
cial prospects, have been coriistructed out 
of loan funds. 

Development 0 /financial decentraliaation, Fra- 1 30 . In J 87 7 " 7'9 fhc Government of'Loid 

vincial settlements 0/1S7T79- Lytton, of which Sit Jchp SUachey WaS 

then Finance Member, made a material 
alteration in the terms of the financial 
settlements with Provincial Governments 
described in paragraph ii^. As there 
stated, while Lord Mayo’s scheme of 
financial decentralization effected a'large 
reform, it suffered ,from the defect -that the 
services in which the Provinces were given 
a financial interest were relatively few, and 
that the Local Governments had no mterest 
in developing the revenues raised through 
their agency. The settlements now under¬ 
taken gave the Provincial Governments 
larger .scope and .larger -financial respon¬ 
sibility in matters of .expenditure, making 
over to them for the first time the financial 
control pf i^eryices connected with gei>eral 
administration, landrevenue, excise,.stamps, 
law and justice;; and at thespme time gave 
them, generally speaking, |the revenues 
raised from ilaw ^ud justice, .excise, 
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stamps, and the license (now income) tax. 
But any increase over the revenues as 
they stood at the time of the assignment 
was to be shared with the Government of 
India, which would also bear a half share 
of any decrease. These revenues being, 
however, quite inadequate to meet the 
cost of the transferred services, were 
supplemented by large fixed assignments. 
This was a defect in the arrangement. 
The Local Governments were still not 
interested in the development of any 
revenues other than those referred to, and 
in place thereof had to look to rigid fixed 
grants. The settlements with Burma and 
Assam, which were the last of this service, 
cbntained, however, an important new 
departure, which exchanged a fixed assign¬ 
ment for a share of the land revenue in 
both Provinces, and of some other receipts 
in Burma. 

It should be noted that Madra.s 
alone among the major Provinces did not 
come within the scope of the Strachey 
settlements, as the Local Government was 
dissatisfied with the terms offered and 
preferred to abide by the settlement of 
1870-71. 

131. In 1882—Lord Ripon being then 
Viceroy and Sir E. Baring (now Lord 
Cromer) Finance Member—fresh settle, 
ments were made with all the major Prov¬ 
inces; this time including Madras, on the 
following lines. As regards the principal 
heads of receipts, customs, salt, opium, post 
office and telegraphs revenue were wholly 
Imperial. Receipts from forests, excise, 
license (now income) tax, stamps and 
registration were divided equally between 
the Government of India and the Provinces; 
while the local receipts classified under the 
head, Provincial rates ’ were made entirely 
Provincial and local, and the receipts from 
law and justice, public works and edu¬ 
cation were also provincialized. In regard 
to railways and irrigation, the existing 
situation, under which the bulk of these 
receipts were Imperial was continued. As 
regards expenditure, the division of liabi¬ 
lities followed, generally speaking, on the 
incidence of the corresponding heads of 
receipts- But as the outlay devolving on 
the Provincial Governments was larger than 
the revenues formally assigned to them, 
the balance was, in the case of each Pro¬ 
vince, made up by a percentage on the 
land revenue (which was otherwise an 
Imperial receipt) and, in Burma, also on 
the revenue from salt and the export duty 
on rice. 

By these settlements the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments obtained the same financial . 
powers in regard to expenditure under 
divided heads as they had enjoyed with 
reference to heads which were wholly pro- 


Further de^eelopmenis^ 
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vincial,/.e,, they could, without reference (o 
the Government of India, create new ap¬ 
pointments or raise the emoluments of 
existing ones up to a limit of ’Rs. 250 a 
mon-h ; but they were not allowed to reduce 
or aboli-h appointments carrying a pay of 
more than R=. 250, or to create, abolish, or 
alter the pay conditions of, whole classes or 
grades of officers. Nor could they impose 
any new taxation, or change'an existing 
system of revenue management, or under¬ 
take any general new service or duty at the 
cost of the State. These conditions still 
apply. 

132. The 1882 settlements were quin¬ 
quennial, and accordingly the Provincial 
settlements were revised in 1887, in 1892, 
and again in 1897. The sphere of revenue 
ordinarily divisible between the Government 
of India and the Provinces was extended 
by the inclusion of Land-revenue, while 
Railways became practically Imperial. 
The specific arrangements for the sharing 
of revenue and the allocation of expendi¬ 
ture varied from lime to time in the differ¬ 
ent Provinces, and need not be referred to 
here. It will suffice to observe that as the 
shares of divided revenue were not ordi¬ 
narily sufficient for the normal administra¬ 
tive requirements of the Provinces, they 
received in addition a special fixed assign¬ 
ment adjusted under the Land-revenue 
head. 

Equaiimiii'fi of sail duties Abolition of iht jarrangements in respect to 

t^reat inland customs line. Conversion of the ♦ , i*. j i.* ^ 

department of Inland Customs into the Norths inland CUStOmS and Salt dutlCS Were last 

ern Indta Salt department. Northern India Salt mentioned in paragraphs 75 ( 8 ) and II4. 

In 1878-79 the export duties on sugar were 
abolished f and steps were taken to equalize 
the salt duties throughout the whole of India, 
except in Burma and in the trans-Indus 
tracts served by the Kohat mines (where 
the duty was till recently on a lower scale), 
by reduction in the duty on salt in Northern 
India, accompanied by some enhancement 
in the duties levied in Madras and Bombay. 
At the same time the remaining salt sour¬ 
ces in Rajputana which had been under 
the control of Native States were acquired 
by the Government of India. These 
measures enabled the abolition, except 
along a part of the Indus where it remained 
till 1897, of the great inland customs line 
which had extended “ for nearly 2,500 miles, 
from Torbela, near Attock on the Indus 

Imperial Gazetteer, Volume IV, pages 350 I. to the Sambalpur district of Bengal. The 

line was guarded by an army of nearly 
13^000 officers and men, and consisted, 
along a large part of its course, of a hup 
cactus hedge supplemented by stone walls 
and ditches.” 

This artificial barrier had been a great 
hindrance to the natural development of 



trade, and its abolition was one of the 
most important administrative reforms of 
Lord^ Lytton’s Governmait. 

The result of these steps was that the 
Wand Customs department became the 
fJorthern India Salt department, under a 
Commissioner directly subordinate to the 
Government of India. The sphere of this 
Imperial d^artment extends over Northern 
India, the Central Provinces and the salt 
sources in Rajputana. Madras and Bom¬ 
bay have their own Salt departments, 
and a few years ago a preventive Salt de¬ 
partment was constituted for Bengal where 
the authorized production of salt has now 
ceased. The principal sources of salt pro¬ 
duction in India are now the Salt range 
and the Kohat mines, in the Punjab and 
the Frontier Province ; the Sambhar lake 
and other salt sources, also worked by the 
Northern India Salt department, in Raj¬ 
putana ; salt-soil brine on the borders of the 
Lesser Rann of Cutch ; and sea-salt fact- 
tories on the Madras and Bombay coasts. 
Of .these the Kohat mines, and the greater 
part of the Madras and Bombay factories, 
are worked by private licensees, subject to 
Government supervision and to payment of 
duty on their output, while the other 
sources are under direct Government 
management, the salt produced there being 
sold to the public at prices fixed so as to 
cover the duty and the cost of production. 

At the same time the general Salt Act 
still in force (XII of 1^2) was passed, 
which applied, broadly speaking, to the 
whole of India proper outside the present 
.Provinces of (1) Madras, (2) Bombay, (3) 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
which have their own local Acts. But the 
Bengal Act (VII of i860), which applies 
to the Provinces mentioned under (3), is 
defective and out of date, and it has accord¬ 
ingly been found necessary to apply the 
provisions of the Northern India Act to the 
littoral of both these Provinces. It is now 
proposed (1907), in connexion with some 
amendments found desirable in the North¬ 
ern India Salt Act, to make it applicable 
to the whole of these two Provinces, the 
separate Bengal Act being repealed. 

134. In 1880 civil medical administra¬ 
tion was separated from military, the 
latter being entrusted to military Surgeons- 
-General for the three Presidency armies. 
Civil medical matters were placed, subject 
to the control of each Local Government, 
under a Surgeon-General in Madras and 
Bombay, and a Deputy Surgeon-General, 
afterwards denominated Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Civil Hospitals, in the other major 
Provinces, \(rhile there was a Surgeon- 



Constitution of a Revenue and 'Agricultural 
Department in the Government of India, and of 
Provincial Agricultural departments. 
Preparation of Famine Codes, t88l-84. 
Codification of Provincial land-revenue laws, 


General (who absorbed the functions of the 
Sanitary Commissioner mentioned in para¬ 
graph 109) with the Government of 
India, mainly as an advisory officer. 
About the same time vaccination work 
throughout the Provinces, which had pre¬ 
viously been in charge of a separate 
department, was placed under the Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioner ; but the bulk of 
the work in connection with vaccination is 
now performed (under his supervision) 
through the agency of establishments 
working under District Boards and muni¬ 
cipalities. 

In 1888 Sanitary Boards were established 
for the different provinces; but these did 
not interfere with the administrative func¬ 
tions of the Sanitary Commissioners, and 
were mainly to advise Government with 
reference to the carrying out of sani¬ 
tary measures in municipalities and else¬ 
where. The Sanitary Commissioner was 
always a member, as also the principal 
civil medical officer of the province, and an 
engii'eer officer of standing. It may be 
mentioned in this connexion that special 
Sanitary Engineers are now employed in 
all the large Provinces, to draw up and 
supervise the execution of important sani¬ 
tary projects, these being principally 
undertaken in large towns under municipal 
management. 

125 . The creation in Lord Mayo’s time 
of a separate Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for Revenue, Agriculture and 
Commerce, and its abolition in 1879, has 
already been mentioned (paragraph 124). 
In 1881 it was found desirable to form a 
Revenue and Agricultural Department 
(Commerce being left with the Department 
of Finance) ; and one of the first duties of 
the new Department was to improve ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements for famine relief 
in connexion with the report of a Com¬ 
mission appointed after the recent great 
famine in Southern India of 1876-78. In 
1883 a general m.odel famine code was 
prepared, and became the basis of local 
codes for the various Provinces. These 
have been subsequently revised with refer¬ 
ence to experience gained in the famines of 
1896-97 and 1899-1900, and contain in¬ 
structions as to the measures to be adopted 
on the first appearance of agricultural dis¬ 
tress and, later on, if such distress deve- 
lopes into famine—especially with refe¬ 
rence to providing relief works and regu¬ 
lating the payment of wages thereon. The 
Provincial codes cannot be altered without 
the sanction of the Government of India. 
(For some further details see a separate 
memorandum on Famine Relief.) 

About the same time active steps were 
taken towards the codification of the land- 
revenue law in the various Provinces of 
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upper India. A similar codification in 
Bombay had been undertaken in 1879. 

Following the establishment of an Im- 
{)erial Agricultural Department, analogous 
Provincial departments were created, and 
by 1884 every major Province was provided 
tyith a Director of Agriculture. This ap¬ 
pointment was at that time conjoined with 
bther functions, generally in connexion with 
Settlement or land records; but since 1905 
alnjost every major Province has obtained 
a full time Agricultural Director. 

136. ** In 1881-82 the Government of Exlemion 0/Ucal sel/-govtrnm»Ht under Lord 

Lord Ripon issued orders which bad the ,8^.88, 

effect of greatly extending the principle of 
Local Self-Government. That statesman 
took a keen interest in the system as a 
means of political and popular educa¬ 
tion, and under his influence the inhabitants 
of both town and country were given a 
more real and important share in the 
management of local affairs than they had 
hitherto possessed. Acts were passed in 
J883-84, which greatly altered the consti¬ 
tution, powers, and functions of municipal 
bodies. 

“ A wide extension was now given to 
the elective system, and independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the com¬ 
mittees of many towns by permitting them 
to elect a private citizen as chairman in 
lace of the executive officer who had 
itherto filled the post. Arrangements 
were also made in connexion with the 
periodical revision of the Provincia 
finances, [vide paragraphs 131 —132 
to increase municipal resources anc 
financial responsibility. A considerable 
portion of the municipal revenues had 
hitherto been devoted to the maintenance 
of the town police, over which the muni¬ 
cipal authorities had no control. They 
were now in most Provinces relieved of 
this burden [and steps have since been 
taken to make this ruling general] on the 
understanding that they w'ould incur an 
equivalent expenditure on education, medi¬ 
cal relief, and local public works. At the 
same time some items of Provincial reve¬ 
nue, suited to and capable of development 
under local management, were transferred 
from the Provincial account, with a propor¬ 
tionate amount of Provincial expenditure, 
for local objects. The principles laid down 
by Lord Ripon’s Government govern the 
administration of municipalities to the pre¬ 
sent day ”, 

Large measures were also taken to extend 
the sphere of local self-government in rural 
areas, and legislation for this purpose was 
enacted for the principal Provinces between 
1883 and 1885, There are now District 
Boards, dealing with local affairs, for 
every district outside Burma, Assam and 
Baluchistan. Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 

Eastern Bengal, the Punjab atid the 


/» municip alities. 


/« rural area. 
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Central Provinces also possess smaller 
subdivisional or taluk boards subordinate 
to the central body, while in Assam these 
subdivisional boards are independent 
entities. There are also smaller village 
unions or circles in Madras and the Central 
Provinces, and, to a less extent, in Bengal. 

Functions and resources of mtinieifaliiies and ^ 37 * Information as to the workmg of the 

rural boards. local sclf-govemment system thus deve¬ 

loped will be found is a separate memoran¬ 
dum. It will suffice to say here that the 
principal ordinary functions of the munici¬ 
palities are the upkeep and lighting of roads 
and streets, sanitation, drainage and water 
supply, education, medical relief and vac¬ 
cination. ^heir principal sources of 
revenue in the major Provinces are :— 

(«) Octroi (in Bombay, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces). 

(b) Taxes on houses and lands (in 
Madras, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and Burma).* 

(r) A profession tax (in Madras and 
the United Provinces). 

{d) Road tolls (in Madras and Assam). 

(e) Receipts from conservancy, water 
supply, markets, etc. 

The sources and limits of taxation, e. g,, 
the rate at which rates may be levied on 
houses, etc., are specified in the Munici¬ 
pal Acts, and its application or enhance¬ 
ment within this sphere requires the sanc¬ 
tion either of the Local Government, or, in 
some Provinces, of the Commissioner. 

1, pwiai Ca.etteer, VoUme iv, pages , “ The primary duty of the rural boards 

^ is the maintenance and improvement of the 

means of local communication, Their 
obligations do not, in general, extend to the 
main lines of traffic, but in some instances 
they have taken over these also, and have 
even gone so far as to promote light rail¬ 
ways. Other important functions are the- 
maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries ; 
the provision of drainage and water supply; 
general sanitation ; vaccinationf; education, 
especially in its elementary stages; the 
charge of pounds and ferries; the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of markets, rest 
houses and other public works; and the 
relief of the population in times of famine.” 

The main income of the District Boards 
is derived from a cess on the rent value 
of land (taken in ryotwari areas as equal to 
the land revenue assessment) which is 
generally levied at one anna in the rupee. 
Since 1905 the Government has contribut¬ 
ed an additional amount equal to a quarter 


* In Bengal and Eastern Bengal a tax on occupants, 
acccrding to their pieans, is sometimes substituted. 

t In Bengal and Eastern Bengal vaccination in mnl 
■naa is not entrusted to the District Boards, but ia performed 
by b .Covernpaent staff working under the Civil Surgeon. 
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of this cess. Apart from receipts in connex¬ 
ion with educational and medical institu¬ 
tions, etc., their only other important 
sources of income accrue from pounds and 
ferries and, in Madras from road tolls. 

138. These measures have resulted in General results of the above measures of deva ■ 
targe local expenditure on education, sani- 
tation and medical relief and roads through 
the agericy and normal responsibility of the 
local bodies in question. Their creation 
and development has been a measure of 
local decentralization, analogous and sup¬ 
plementary to the decentralization effected 
between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments by the financial 
reforms of Lords Mayo, Lytton and 
Ripon. In the year 1905-06, District Boards 
and municipalities were responsible for 35 
per cent, of the total public expenditure 
incurred in British India on roads and 
buildings ; for 43 per cent, of that apper¬ 
taining to medical relief and sanitation ; 
and for 47 per cent, of that on education. 

The handing over to them of a large num¬ 
ber of schools hitherto under direct Gov¬ 
ernment management was in accordance 
with the findings of a Commission appoint- ’ 
ed in 1882 to investigate the working of 
the educational system. That Commission, 
while finding that progress since the educa¬ 
tional despatch of 1854 (paragraph 73) 
had been generally satisfactory, held that 
the time had come for the gradual devolu¬ 
tion of the management of educational in¬ 
stitutions to local bodies and to private 
enterprise. 

139. In 1882 the execution of military <>/ Works Service, lSS2-90. 

works in connexion with the Bengal army 

was transferred from the Public Works to 
thd Military Department, a separate Mili¬ 
tary Works service, consisting of Royal 
Engineer officers, being constituted for this 
purpose; and in 1890 the same system w'as 
applied to the Madras and Bombay armies. 

The Military Works service thus consti¬ 
tuted was placed on a wholly military basis 
in 1899, and became a part of the regular 
army organization. This separation of 
military and civil public works is, however, 
subject to some minor exceptions. Thus 
in Baluchistan, where military needs pre¬ 
ponderate and civil works are few, the 
Military Works officers see to both. 

140. The Bengal Rent legislation of 1859 . Bengal Tenancy legislation 0/ 188s and its 
referred to in paragraph 124 had, in course 

of timp, proved Ineffectual owing to the 
growing competition for land', and it was 
replaced in 1883 by a new Tenancy Act 
for Bengaj, which materially strengthened 
the tenant’s position by relaxing the 
conditions necessary to the acquisition 
of occupancy rights, and providing 
various safeguards against devices to 
extinguish these or prevent their accrual 
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M "/ o Legislative Council in the 

north-Western I'rovinces, Annexation of Viter 
ourma, ic^(5r 


*»«<"»« a Chief Cemmlssionership— 


Public Service Commission oft8S6-8f, 
‘ imperial ' and * Provincial' services. 


Imperial Cagetteer, Vokwe IV, £ggM 43-44. 


This Bengal Act has been accepted, 
in many respects, as the standard of Indian 
tenancy legislation, and has led to the 
gradual revision of such legislation in the 
IVovinces in which landlord tenure prevails. 

Speaking generally, the position as thus 
arrived at is this. An occupancy tenant 
cannot be evicted so long, as he pays the 
rent fixed on his holding, and such rent 
cannot be enhanced against his will until 
the lapse of a certain number of years, and 
then only by application to, and adjudica¬ 
tion by, a competent court* ; while the en¬ 
hancement must be limited according to 
certain criteria which the law lays down, 
such as increase in prices, the rents prevail- 
ing in similar adjoining land, or improve¬ 
ments effected at the ccst of the landlord. 
A non occupancy tenant can also appeal to 
the courts against the enhancement of rent, 
and if such be allowed, he is protected 
from further enhancement for a term of 
years. 1 he large power of distraint ori¬ 
ginally possessed by land-owners has like¬ 
wise been diminished. 

In the Central Provinces the Govern¬ 
ment has gone further, and, on the occasion 
of a new settlement, the settlement officers 
fix the rents to be paid to non-occupancy 
tenants, and adjust the Government demand 
on land-owners accordingly. 

141. In 1886 a Legislative Council was 
established for the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh ; and in the same year 
Upper Burma was annexed and added to 
the already existing Lower Province, while 
in 1887 the status of the Agent to the 
Governor General in Baluchistan (see 
paragraph j23) was raised, and he became 
Chief Commissioner in respect to the 
areas under British administration. 

142. As has already been seen in para¬ 
graph 89 (3), an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1870 provided that natives of India 
might, subject to rules approved by the 
Secretary of State, be appointed to any of 
the_ offices heretofore reserved to the 
Indian Civil Service. “ The principal fea¬ 
tures of the scheme [prepared by Lord 
Lytton’s Government for giving effect to this 
provision] were nomination by the Local 
Governments, subject to the approval of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State ; employment of the selected officer 
within his own Province; and the ultimate 
transfer of one-sixth of the total number 


• The courts which desU with these matters axe some¬ 
times (as in Bengal; the ordinary civil courts of the country 
and sometimes a revenue ;officer sitting as a rent court fur 
this purpose 
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of Indian Civil Service appointments to 
the Statutory Civilians [as they were 
called]. The new system, however, failed 
to prove a success. The higher classes 
did not, as a rule, come forward, and many 
of the candidates chosen were young men 
who, but for this opportunity, would have 
been content to enter the subordinate 

service.....It 

was then abandoned in favour of the plan 
proposed by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion which sat in 1886-87.On 

the advice of this Commission the Civil 
Service was divided into three branches : 
the ‘ Indian Civil Service ’, recruited in 
England; and the Provincial and Sub¬ 
ordinate services, recruited in India from 
among natives of India. The members of 
the Indian Civil Service are no more nu¬ 
merous than to enable them to fill the: 
majority of the highest offices, with such 
number of less important posts as provides, 
a course of training for the younger men ; 
the Provincial services, styled the Bengal 
Civil Service, the Madras Civil Service 
and so on, enjoj the remainder of the im¬ 
portant executive, judicial, and adminis¬ 
trative appointments ; and the Subordinate 
services comprise the holders, of minor 

posts...,..Admission to the Provincial 

services is regulated by rules framed by the 
Local Governments and approved by the 

Government of India.The members 

of the Provincial service are, like the for¬ 
mer Statutory Civilians, eligible for offices, 
heretofore reserved for the Covenanted 
service ” ; and a considerable number of 
the higher appointments such as Collectors 
and judgships have now been ‘ listed ’ to be 
filled normally by selected members of the 
Provincial service. It should be noted, 
however, that the words 'Imperial' or 
‘Indian,’and ‘Provincial,’ as used above 
refer to the personal status of the officer 
and not to his employment, for the bulk of 
the Indian Civil Service has always been 
under the orders of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

Similar distinctions between ‘ Imperial' 
and ‘ Provincial ’ officers, the former being 
those recruited from England, now exist 
in the Public Works, Telegraphs, Survey, 
Educational, Police and Forest departments; 
and a certain number of appointments for¬ 
merly ' Imperial ’ have been thrown open to 
‘Provincial’ officers, though, as in the 
ease of posts‘listed ’ from the Indian Civil 
Service, ‘ Provincial ’ holders of these draw 
bwer rates of pay. Here, too the majority 
of the ‘ Imperial ’ officers are at the disposal 
of the Provincial Governments. 
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r^Mnaty D*pafim*in, 3 Veterinary depart¬ 

ment, which now deals mainly with the 
promotion of cattle-breeding and the pre- 
vehtion bf cattle disease, was organized 
under an Imperial Inspector-General, and 
similar Provincial and local agencies were 
established shortly afterwards. The supe¬ 
rior officers of the Civil Veterinary depart- 
iment, though under the control of the 
Government of the Province in which they 
serve, are on Imperial lists for purposes of 
transfer and promotion, and are paid from 
Imperial funds. The subordinate agencies 
are mainly employed under District Boards. 

There is also an Army Veterinary ser¬ 
vice for military purposes. 

Indian Councils Aci, iSgi, Expansion of Legisla- ^4'4* Itt iSQZ Parliament paSSCd an 111- 
tifo Councils and admission of elected members. (JJan CoUnClls Act (55 and 56 Vict,, C. I 4 ) 

Iiberf. Gov«rmen» of India, pages 107.8. wh'ch “ authorized an increase in the num¬ 

ber of the members of the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Councils, and empowered the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State in Council, to 
make rules regulating the conditions under 
which these members are to be nominated. 
At the same time the Act relaxed the res¬ 
trictions imposed by the Act of 186.1 on 
the proceedings of the Legislative Councils, 
by enabling rules to be made authorizing 
the discussion of the annual financial state¬ 
ments, and the asking of questions [on 
matters of public interest] under prescribed 
conditions and restrictions. The Act also 

.enabled local legislatures, with 

the previous sanction of the Governor 
General, to repeal or alter Acts of the 
Governor General’s Council affecting their 
Province,” 

Under this Act, as applied in practice 
the non-official members of the Governof 
General’s Legislative Council were to be 
not less than 10 in number, of whom 5 
were to be elected respectively by the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, and the 
non-official members of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces. These 
Provincial Legislative Councils similarly 
obtained members elected by groups of 
municipalities and District Boards, Univer¬ 
sities, Chambers of Commerce and Trades 
Associations. 

The question of reconstituting the Im¬ 
perial and Provincial Legislative Councils, 
and providing Advisory Councils of 
selected notables with whom the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments can discuss 
matters of public importance, but who will 
only have the right to advise, is now (1907) 
under consideration. 




145 * In 1893 the Indian Mints were stoppage nf fm coinagt nf mw {tsn) and »/* 

closed to the free coinage of silver. Prior 
to this measure coinage had been automa¬ 
tic, any one being entitled to briftg bullion 
to the mints and get it coined into rupees. 

The object of the new policy, which 
was intended to obviate the embarrassment 
caused to the finances and trade of the 
country by the constantly falling value of 
silver, was to 6x the exchange value of the 
rupee at \S'/^d. This measure attmned 
full success within a few years, with the 
result that the rupee became a token coin, 
with a value largely in excess of what it 
would have exchanged for with gold as 
bullion. For the success of this policy it 
was obviously necessary to restrict the 
coinage of rupees and to leave fresh issues 
entirely to Government. Of late years 
large additions have been made to the 
rupee coinage, as being necessary for trade 
purposes, the test applied being the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s Council drawings. These 
are now largely in excess of the amounts 
required to meet the Government’s Horae 
charges for interest on debt, pensions and 
leave allowances, stores and so forth, the 
reason being that the prosperous condition 
of the trade of India, with its large excess 
of exports over imports, results in a balance 
of debt due by ^gland. If means for 
paying this were not afforded by the 
Secretary of State’s Council Bills, which 
enable the purchaser to obtain orders 
for rupees on the Indian treasuries, a 
large amount of gold would have to be 
shipped to India, for which the Indian 
Government has at present no use. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Secretary of State gives 
trade the opportunity of obtaining funds in 
India by the method above stated; and 
his drafts, to the extent of their excess 
over the “ Home charges,” have largely to 
be met by the coinage of fresh rupees, 
which are in the long run procured froni 
tfie funds the Secretary of State has accu¬ 
mulated by the sale of his Bills. But to 
calculate the amount of fresh silver coinage 
which shall, on the one hand, not be in 
excess of actual requirements and thus 
tend to disparage the token rupee, and 
shall, on the other hand, be sufficient to 
prevent embarrassment from the Secretary 
of State’s large and necessarily sudden 
drawings, is one of the most difficult tasks 
which fall to the Government of India in 
the Finance Department. The large pro¬ 
fits which accrue on fresh silver coinage, 
by reason of the difference between the 
bullion and token value of the rupee, are, it 
may be noted, credited not to ordinary 
revenue, but to a special ' Gold Reserve 
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tht Indian Government has in the main to he its 
•ion banker. 

Imperial Gae^eer, Volume IV, page 197.. 


AMitien of the Presidencv armies, and unijlea^ 
tion of the Indian Army under the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Government of India, 1895. 


Imperial Gaietteer, Voluma IV, page 3 S 4 i 


Fund ’ intended to secure the working of 
the present currency policy against a pos¬ 
sible fall in exchange. 

It may be added, as a cognate matter 
bearing on the financial functions of the 
Government of India, that “ while most 
European Governments can count on 
meeting temporary treasury requirements 
by the issue of treasury bills through Gov¬ 
ernment banks, such resources cannot be 
relied upon in India; and consequently the 
Indian Treasury is obliged to act as its own 
banker, estimating its monthly requirements 
with special foresight and prudence, and 
watching the situation with the closest 
attention throughout the year.”* The 
bulk of the necessarily large cash balances 
which have to be maintained by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are kept in Government 
treasuries scattered all over the country, 
and only a relatively small portion of such 
balances can be lodged with the Presidency 
banks. 

146. In the same ybar (1893) Parliament 
passed an Act (56 and 57 Viet. c. 62) 
which abolished the separate Presidency 
armies of Madras and Bombay and uni¬ 
fied the whole army of India, and the 
arrangements consequent on this legislation 
were carried out in 1895. The Madras 
and Bombay Governments thus lost their 
control over military matters, which had 
become anachronistic as a large part of 
their arrpies served outside the Presidencies 
to which they were supposed to belong ; 
and all military matters came under the 
direct control of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Government of India. The local 
Gommanders-in-Chief in Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, who had been members of the execu¬ 
tive Councils of these Presidencies, natur¬ 
ally ceased to exist also. The army, as 
thus unified, was distributed into four great 
Commands, taking their names respectively 
from Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the 
Punjab. The two former represented the 
old Presidency armies of Madras and 
Bombay; the two latter the former army 
of Bengal, which had been increased since 
1886 by the transfer of the Punjab Frontier 
Force [see paragraph 64 (2) ] from the 
control of the Local Government to that 
of the Commander-in-Chief. The new 
‘ Bengal’ Command was, however, rather a. 
misnomer, as the bulk of its troops, and the 
command bead quarters, were in the North- 
Western Provinces. “ Each Command was. 
placed under a Lieutenant-G'eneral, who was 
supplied with a complete army and depart¬ 
mental staff, and was given pow'er to- 


• And occpsionally, in times of financial stringency in the 
money market, the Government makes short-term loans to 
the Presidency banks. 
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transact a certain amount of business which 
had formerly been dealt with at Army Head 
Quarters or by the Military Department ; ” 
and each command contained a certain 
number of territorial military districts. 

I 47 - Following on this army unification, 

t)ie civil medical services of Bengal, VnUtaHonB/ih$ Mian Mtdical Senict, tag6. 
Madras and Bombay were unified in 1896, 
upder the professional headship of the 
Sprgeon General with the Government of 
Ipdia, who now became Director-GeneraVof 
tl^p Indian Medical Service. The Govern^ 
ment of India now has to approvp (in Mad- 
ra^ and Bombay) or to nominate (in other 
Provinces) the chief Medical Officer of , the 
Province, and in this as in other matters 
the Director-General acts as its adviser; but 
ih|^, actual control over local mpdical adnti- 
nistration remains with the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments. Army medical administration 
became entirely centralized under^the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, with a Principal, Medical 
Officer for Her Majesty’s Forces, who 
was also staff officer ©f the Commandcr-jin- 
' chief, as professional advisor, 

148. The various Acts regulating jail Paiftng of a uniform Pritont Ad, 1804. 
nj&nagement in the different Provinces 
referred to in paragraph 106 had been 
found to give rise to considerable and unde¬ 
sirable divergencies in prison management. 

Accordingly,, in 1894, a general Prisons 
Act (IX of 1894) was passed for all India, 
in supersession of those enactments, which 
laid down the general lines of prison man¬ 
agement and discipline as now existing. 

Under section 59 of that Act subsidiary 
rules as regards important matters, such as 
the definition and classification of prison 
offences, the punishments therefor, and the 
award of good conduct marks towards the 
shortening of sentences, are to be framed 
by the Governor-General in Council, or by 
the Local Governments with his previous 
sanction; while, under section 60, a Provin¬ 
cial Government can, subject to the control 
of the Governor General in Council, lay 
down rules in regard to minor matters, and 
as regards the discipline of jail officials. 

This control has been exercised by the 
Government of India’s circulating standard 
rules to form the basis of those to be 
enacted by the Local Governments. . 


149. In 1897-98 Burma was made a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, and Legislative 
Councils were established there and in the 


Burma made a Litufenani-GoverHorihi)>. Con- 
atUuiion of Legislative CouncUt for Burma and 
the Punjab, i 8 pj-g 8 . 


Punjab. These Councils are, however, of 
smallw size than those in the older Pro¬ 


vinces i^and though they contain a propor¬ 
tion of non-official members, none of these 
are elected, nor have the Councils the right 
of interpellation or of discussing the Pro¬ 
vincial budget. 
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150* The Viceroyalty of Lord Cur 7 on 
(1899-1905) was marked by the creation 
of new Provinces and by large administra¬ 
tive activity. Taking first the Provincial 
re-arrangements— 

Criation <if the Norih-Weai Froniltr Pretinit, 0 ) ^ 9 ®^ SOmC of the OUtlyiHg distflCtS^ 

*901’ of the Punjab, situated mainly to the we^t 

of the Indus, were detached from that Pro¬ 
vince and constituted, along with adjoining’ 
border tracts over which British , influence 
had been extended since 189^, into 
minor, North-West Frontier Province, 
ministered by a Chief Com missiotter vihdet 
the control of the Foreign Departmeh^.^ 
The change was intendedi! to give tlje. 
Government of India more direct superYisioii. 
oyer frontier questions which had .fiithejtqj 
been dealt with through the Punjab Goverh- 
ment. 


7A( Nofih-Wtritrn Prewinets and Oudh itttint 
iht Vniltd Prcvincn 0/ Agra and Oudh, ifoa. 


Btrar jointd fur adminisfratiae furfciri to iht 
Ctntral Provintot, igoj. 


(2) This measure rendered it necessary 
to charge the designation of the old ‘ North- 
Western Provinces,’ which had been^anach- 
ronistic since the annexation of the Punjab, 
more than half a century back. The ,Nprth?, 
Western Provinces and Oudh accordingly, 
became the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, under a single Lieutenant-Governor. 

(3) In 1903 Berar was permanentiy 
leased from the Nizam, and its administra¬ 
tion was transferred from the Resident at 
Hyderabad to the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinnes of which it is now 
administratively a part, although technical¬ 
ly not in British India. The separate 
‘Hyderabad Contingent’ referred to in 
paragraph 64(4) was at the same time 
merged in the ordinary Indian Army. 


Creation of the Lieutenant-Governor,Mf of Baft- , gg. the PrOvinCC of Bengal, whlch 

ern Bengal and Auam, igoj. ,,,. , , • ° , 

contained 75 million inhabitants, and had 
been found too heavy a charge for a single 
Lieutenant-Governor was subdivided, the 
Eastern Bengal districts being separated 
from it and joined to Assam. The new 
Province, entitled Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, was administered by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, and received a Board of Revenue 
and a Legislative Council similar in charac¬ 
ter and functions to those of Bengal. At the 
same time some minor re-adjustments of 
territory took place between Bengal and 
the Central Provinces. 

Curtailment of Administration report, and other , 

return,, tgoi. 151. In 1901 steps wcte taken to reducc 

the length and number of the periodical 
administration reports and returns submit¬ 
ted to the Government of India cy Local 
Governments ; and the latter were at the 


same time desired to take steps, as had 
already been done in Madras, towards 
similar reduction in the local reports and 
returns of the Provinces, with the inten¬ 
tion of saving the time of district officeis 
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and relieving them from some restrictions 
which the existing re(iorts involved. 

152 . In 1901 Lord Curzon convened a Bducationat reforms. Creaiion of a Dittcior^ 
conference of the Provincial Directors of 
Public Instruction and other persons 
specially interested in education, over which 
he himself presided, and the upshot of their 
deliberations was— 

(1) *The appointment, in 1902, of an, 

Imperial Director-General of Education 
whose function it is to advise the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on all educational matters 
that come before it. He makes periodical 
tours-in the Provinces for the purpose of con- 
ference with Local Governments and their 
educational officers, and inspects educa* 
tional institutions ; but he has no power to 
give any executive instructions to Provincial 
authorities. 

(2) Th e appoinment of a Com.Tiission, 
in 1902, to examine the working of the 
Indian Universities, which were now five in 
number—those of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, established in 1857, having been 
supplemented by the Punjab University and 
that of Allahabad, created in 1882 and 
1887. The result of the Commission’s 
labours was the present Universities Act 
(VIII of 1904, India), which remodelled 
the governing bodies of the Universities, 
gave them teaching functions, and enabled 
them to exercise larger control over their 
affiliated colleges. 

(3) The issue, in 1904, of instructions by 
the Government of India in regard to the 
future development of education general¬ 
ly. The number of public school examina¬ 
tions was reduced ; and steps were taken 
to render school teaching more practical 
and to have it more largely given in the 
vernaculars, to encourage technical and 
industrial education, to improve educa¬ 
tional facilities for the children of domiciled 
Europeans and Eurasians, to provide better 
training for school teachers, and to 
strengthen the Government inspecting 
staff. 

The Provinces received considerable 
special grants towards the carrying out of 
these reforms. 

The appointment of the Director- 
General of Education, who would (J)e more 
correctly termed an Inspector-General since 
he has no direct executive functions, was 
the first of several other similar appoint¬ 
ments of Imperial Inspectors-General which 
will be noticed singly below. 
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Legidaiion rtgardittg mines, and appeintment 152. In I9OI an Act (VIII of IQOl) WaS 
cfanimperiaiinspecHngdaj.,00,. regulating the wotking of mines 

throughout British India, and, in order to 
carry out its purposes, a Chief Inspector of 
mines, directly subordinate to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, has been appointed, with In¬ 
spectors under him. The duties of this staff 
are to inspect mines, to ascertain whether 
the provisions of the Act and the rules 
made thereunder are being observed, and to 
initiate any matters which may seem to be 
required for the protection of the mining 
personnel or of the general public. The Act 
contemplated the appointment of Inspec¬ 
tors of mines by Provincial Governments, 
but matters are not yet,,sufficiently advanced 
to admit of this decentralization, and the 
present Inspectors (three in number for all 
India) are appointed by, and are subordinate 
to, the Supreme Government. 

Appoinimtni of an TuspeciotGeHtrai of Agficui- * 54 ‘ SH Imperial Inspector 

General of Agriculture was appointed. He 
too is [primarily an advisory and inspecting 
officer in regard to agricultural work in the 
Provinces; but he has also direct coatrol 
over an Imperial agricultural college and 
research institute which has recently been 
established at Pusa in Bengal, and over a 
certain number of agricultural experts 
directly employed by the Government of 
India, Since 1901, the Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural departments have also been largely- 
developed ; and their scope now includes 
local agricultural colleges-, research stations^ 
and experimental farms, and investigation 
into the yield and diseases of crops. Pro¬ 
gress in these directions has been facilita¬ 
ted by special grants which the Govern¬ 
ment of India have made for the purpose 
to the Provincial Governments. 


Irrigation Commission a/ /jjor-oj. Appointment- 
of an Inspector General of Irrigation, igo(t>. 


Land revenue policy. Provision for more liberal 
suspensions and remissions of revenue in times of 
distress; and of larger facilities for loans by Govern¬ 
ment to agriculturists and for assistance to co-opero- 
tsve credit societies, ig02-o6. 


155. In 1901, a Commission was ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the progress and re¬ 
sults of State irrigation works, and the 
scope which existed for further extension. < 
of these. Their report, which was submit¬ 
ted in 1003, afforded abundant evidence of- 
the usefulness and profit of the irrigation 
works already constructed, and madfr 
valuable suggestions as regards future pro¬ 
grammes both for protective and produc¬ 
tive works of this character. In 1906 an 
Imperial Inspector General of Irrigation 
was appointed, for three years at the outset, 
to advise the Government of India and the 
Local Governments in respect to large im 
portant Irrigation projects.* 

156. In igo2, after two great famines 
(in 1896-97 and 1899-1901) which had 
collectively affected the greater part of 

The Secretary to the Government of India for IrrigatioK, 
Buildings and Roads (Public Works Department), had pre¬ 
viously been also Inspector-General of Irrigation, but his. 
Secretariat functions prevented'him ftosa doing much in this- 
direction. 
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India, the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil issued, a Resolution (of i6th January 
1902); reviewing the general land re¬ 
venue policy of Government. It was found 
that successive settlements in the various 
Provinces had been, generally speaking, 
eharacteri?ed by progressive moderation in 
the share of the landholders receipts taken 
by; Government. Thus in the case of 
landlords, holding considerable quantities 
of'waste land which might still come under 
cultivation, the original application of the 
half net-assets principle referred to in 
paragraph 75 (3), had taken into account 
the probable receipts, from such land during 
the settlement which was bdng niade. But 
thi? had now: been superseded by calcula¬ 
tion of the landlord’s actual resources at 
the time of the settlement, thus giving him 
the full benefit of fresh cultivation during 
its currency. Further, in most Provinces, 
the amount actually taken by Government 
had fallen considerably below, the half asset 
standard. It was also found that the policy 
of making settlements for a period of thirty 
years was being gradually extended, the 
shorteioperiod exceptions being in areas 
which were undergoing rapid economic 
change, 

At the same time it was thought desir¬ 
able to. make more liberal provisions for 
sus|)finsions and remissions of land revenue 
in.times .of agricultural distress, and general 
instructions to this effect were issued in a 
subsequent Resolution of March 1905, 
which also enjoined that it should be a 
general conditions of the grant of such con¬ 
cession to landlords that they should give 
a similar measure of relief to their tenants, 

A further Resolution, of November 1905, 
provided for more prompt and liberal 
advances, to agriculturists, and for 
the simplification of the procedure intros¬ 
pect thereto, as also for grants-in-aid' tof 
wards the construction of wells and other 
useful works in time of famine. And in 
1906, the amendment of the Agricultural 
Loans Acts referred to in the footnote to 
paragraph 120 was undertaken, giving larg-^ 
er latitude to the Local Governments in 
respect of the rules under which these 
advances are made. Facilities have also 
been given, by an India Act of jgo4,, for 
the formation of co-operative credit societies, 
principally for the benefit of agricultur¬ 
ists, based on the Raffeisen plan which has 
proved so successful in Central Europe, 
and. encouragement has been afforded by 
the State in several ways,, as for instance, 
by the, grant, of advances, towards the 
formation of .such ? societies. 



RettricUons tn land alienation in the Punjui, * 57' the Othcf hand, ,it WES hisld that 

SundeihHand and Bombay, ,900-03. jj, t^acts the full freedoui of transfer 

and alienation of land^ subject to payment 
of the Government dues thereon, which had 
hitherto been permitted throughout Indian 
was tending.towards an undesirable increase 
in the proprietary tenure of land by non¬ 
agriculturist absentee holders ; and in 1900 
a Land Alienation Act was passed for the 
Punjab, which restricted the right of transfer 
to money-lenders and other non-agri¬ 
culturists in the Province. Sirhilar legis¬ 
lation was passed for the Bundelkhand dis¬ 
tricts of the United Provinces in 1903, and, 
in 1901, with respect to new occupants of 
certain vacant holdings in Bombay. 


Police Commission^ igci, Jmprcvemeni of 
Provincial Police deparfmenis, and creation of 
an Imperial Director of Criminal Intelligence^ 
/po^- 05 . 


158. In I902?a Commission Was appoint¬ 
ed to enquire into the' working of the Pro-" 
vincial Police departments. The action 
taken on their report has resulted in a con¬ 
siderable improvement in respect to the 
recruitment, training, organization and 
remuneration of police officers of various 
classes, and in the creation of the new 
class of Indian Deputy Superintendents of 
Police, who exercise functions similar to 
those of Assistant Superintendents, and" 
some of whom may rise to District Super- 
intendentships, referred to in paragraph 


103. 


The expenditure required for these 
reforms has been provided by special 
grants made to the Proviaces by thfr Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 


Imperial Gaietteer, Volume IV, page 395, 


It was also found desirable to obtain 
greater co-ordination in respect of inter- 
provincial Police work, by the creation, in 
1904, of an Imperial department of Criminal 
Intelligencej working under the Home 
Department of the Govemraent of India; 
“The'object of this new Department’ 
is to collect and" communicate informa¬ 
tion regarding: such forms of orga¬ 
nized crime as are committed by; offender^- 
operating along the railway system, and 
by criminal tribes, wandering garigs; oi^a-* 
nized dacoits, professional: ‘ poisohersj for-'^ 
gers, coiners and,the like;, whose operationa* 
extend beyond the limits of a single Pro-* 
vincei Railways, posts and tele^ajAsr 
have enabled astute criminals to disperse; 
or concentrate in a manner that baffles* 
purely local authorities: this central agencyi 
has become necessary to procure thet 
knowledge and co-operation requisiteToT’ 
dealing with them, and it will work in con*'' 
nexion with the police of Native States'*^ 
as well as with those of British Provinces/* 
T he Director of Criminal Intelligence is in' 
immediate correspondence withj; though* 
npt in control of, similar branches; oil 
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criminal investigation which have been 
formed in the various Provinces. He under¬ 
takes frequent tours throughout India, and 
is consulted as regards important police 
matters referred to the Government of 
India by the Local Governments. 


The Director of Criminal Intelligence, it 
may be noted, has taken the place of a 
former Superintendent of Thagi and Dakaiti 
who was under the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India, and was the 
lineal successor of an officer entrusted by 
Lord William Bentinck, in 1830, with the 
charge of systematic operations for the 
suppression of tha^^ (professional assassins 
who strangled their victims in honour of 
the goddess Kali). Later this officer was 
also concerned with measures for the sup¬ 
pression of dak iiti (gang robbery). 


159. The institution of an Archaeologi¬ 
cal department in 1868 has been noticed 
in paragraph 124. Between 1871 and 
1889 there was an Imperial Director General 
of Archaeology ; but the appointment then 
fell into abeyance, and such work as was 
done was carried on independently under the 
control of the Provincial Governments. In 
1902 the Director Generalship was revived, 
and the distribution and strength of the 
Provincial Archaeological Survey branches 
revised and improved. Archaeological work 
in the Provinces is imder the control of the 
Local Governments; but they receive 
financial assistance for this purpose from 
the Government of India, and the Director 
General acts as a professional inspector 
and adviser. 


Appointment of a Director General of Arehte 


160. The system of quinque<|nial finan¬ 
cial settlements with the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments as applied between 1877 and 
iSg'j—vtde paragraphs 130-132—had the 
drawback of provoking periodical controver¬ 
sies between these and the Government of 
India, and of tempting a Local Government 
to hurry into large expenditure towards 
the end of one settlement period in order 
to make out a case for better terms in the 
next. Accordingly, in 1904, the present 
system of g«/isz-permanent settlements was 
initiated, under which the revenues assigned 
to a Provincial Government are definitely 
fixed, and are not subject to alteration by 
the Government of India save in the case 
of grave Imperial necessity, or in the 
event of experience proving the assign¬ 
ment made to have been materially 
in deficiency or excess of normal Provincial 
requirements. Between that date and the 
present, settlements of this character have 
been made with all the major Provinces, 


Imitation of a system ef inat3\.perman»nt 
with the major Provinces, 

f904o its character and effecis. 
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and their character will be seen from the 
following extracts from the separate memo¬ 
randum on the financial powers of the 
Indian Governments. 

** Generally speaking, the effect of these 
settlements is as follows. As regards re- 
eeipts, the Government of India receive the 
whole of the revenue accruing from Opium, 
Salt, Customs, Mint, Railways, Posts 
and Telegraphs, and tributes from Native 
States, while the Provincial Governments 
get the whole of the Provincial rates (which 
are generally, however, at the disposal of 
District Boards) and the receipts from 
Registration; as also receipts accruing froth 
the spending departments they manage, 
auch as Police, Education, Law and jus¬ 
tice, and Medical. The receipts from Land- 
revenue, Stamps, Income Tax, and 
Forests are divided between the Impe- 
. rial and Provincial, generally in equal pro¬ 
portions. The receipts from the larger 
Irrigation works are also generally shared : 
those from minor Irrigation works are 
wholly Provincial, as also Civil Works 
receipts other than those appertaining to 
buildings belonging to Imperial Depart¬ 
ments. 

“ Expenditure in connexion with sources 
of revenue which are wholly Imperial is 
Imperial also, while, subject to minor ex¬ 
ceptions which need not be noticed here, 
Provincial revenues are responsible for the 
whole of the expenditure incurred within 
the Province in connexion with Land-re¬ 
venue, which includes district administration. 
Provincial rates, Registration, Law and Jus¬ 
tice, Police, Jails, Education, Medical, Sta¬ 
tionery and Printing, and Civil Works other 
than Imperial buildings. Charges relating to 
Stamps, Excise, Income Tax and Forests 
are equally divided, while the incidence in 
connexion with Irrigation works follows 
that of receipts. The, Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are also responsible for charges in 
connexion with the scientific aad minor de¬ 
partments which they administer, and for 
political charges in connexion with the 
Native States under their control; but the 
bulk of the expenditure in connexion with 
the Political department falls on the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, as do all the ecclesias¬ 
tical charges. 

“ The charges thrown on Provincial 
Governments by these settlements being 
generally somewhat in excess of the assign¬ 
ed revenue, the difference is made up, as 
formerly, by a fixed assignment under the 
Land-revenue head ; but the present policy 
is to make such fixed assignments as small 
as possible, and to enable each Province 
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to derive the bulk of its resources from 
growing revenues. 

“ Moreover, with these quast-permar 
nent settlements, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments concerned have all received con¬ 
siderable initial lump-grants, principally with 
the object of enabling them to undertake 
works of public utility at an earlier date 
than would have been possible froim their 
ordinary revenues. Further, the ordinary 
resources of the Provinces have been* 
largely supplemented of late years by 
special grants made by the Government of 
India, principally for the development of 
police reformj agriculture and education. 

" Lastly, while till recently liability for 
expenditure on famine relief was Provincial,„ 
unless and until the resources of the Pro¬ 
vince became so reduced that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had to step in and finance- 
it, arrangements recency made (which 
are specified in paragraphs 48-57 of the 
Financial Statement for 1907-8) have- 
largely relieved them of this burden. 
Hereafter, the Government of India will; 
ye^r by year up to a fixed maximum, place 
to the credit of each Province exposed to- 
famine a specific amount calculated 
roughly with reference to its estimated 
famine liabilities; and when famine actually 
accrues, the Provincial Government will 
be able to draw in full on this credit with¬ 
out trenching on its normal resources.. 
When this_ credit is exhausted, the famine 
charges will be divided equally between 
Imperial and Provincial, instead of being 
wholly debited to the latter ; and if, even 
under these conditions,- the Provincial 
balances should be depleted below half the 
ordinarily prescribed minimum, further 
assistance will be given from Imperial; 
revenues. 

“ It should be added that the policy of 
the latest settlements has been to steady 
the _ Land-revenue receipts of Provinces, 
specially liable to famine by guaranteeing 
to the Provincial Governments that their 
share _ of Land-revenue under settlement 
conditions shall in any case not fall below 
a fixed minimum. 

“ Taking the budget figures for the cur¬ 
rent year, the Imperial revenues for India, 
as a whole, amounted to about £$0^ million, 
and the Provincial ancT local revenues to 
about ;^34i million.'* It will thus be seen 
that the Government of India has assigned 


• Of which about £2 6 million belong to District 
Boards and other similar bodies whose traasactioos figui*- 
in the Impaiial asd Prorincial budgetc. 
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about one-third of the fiscal resources of 
the country, outside those belonging to 
municipalities and Port Trusts which do 
not figure m the Imperial and Provincial 
budget accounts, to Governments and local 
bodies which now possess a large amount 
of financial autonomy.” 

i6i. By thus increasing the resources 
of the Local Governments, and by giving 
them permanent growing revenues to (jraw 
upon, the Supreme Government has in effect 
given these authorities larger powers and 
opportunities for expenditure on useful 
local objects. Further, the resources of 
district and sub-divisional boards which 
had hitherto been mainly drawn from the 
* Provincial rates ’ head (land cesses) were 
as already stated in paragraph 137, 
increased, in 1905, by a permanent grant-in- 
aid from the Government of India equi¬ 
valent to one-fourth of their income from 
such cesses. 


Restrided powts of Local Governmcnic ouhida- 
the t£ope of the Provincial Seitlementc, 


162. When the whole cost of a depart¬ 
ment is Imperial, but the immediate man- 
agerflent of it is under a major Provincial 
Government,,as is the case with Customs, 
Opium, and (generally) Salt, the financial 
powers of the Local Government are 
naturally very limited, since they are not 
accompanied by pecuniary responsibility ; 
and the same applies to the minor Pro¬ 
vinces which have no financial settlement, 
and the whole of whose revenues are con¬ 
sequently Imperial, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Coorg, Ajmer-Mer-. 
wara and the Andamans, (More detailed 
information will be found in the separate 
financial memorandum. ) In the case of 
Baluchistan the Chief Commissioner has a 
provincial settlement, though not of 
a permanent character, In respect of most 
of the receipts, and of a portion of the 
much larger expenditure, accruing, in his- 
Province; and, as regards outlay covered 
by this, he has the same financial powers as 
the Governments of the major Provinces ex¬ 
ercise over expenditure which is wholly or 
partially. Provincial. But outside the scope 
of this settlement, he has no larger powers 
than the other minor Administrations. 


./a ufur^te Imperial-s^nitar It has been Seen (paragraphs 109 

Ctmmitsionaa 1904. and 134) that from loco there was an Im¬ 

perial Sanitary Gommissicner with the 
Government of India; but that in 1880 his 
functions were merged in those of the 
present Director-General of the Indian Me¬ 
dical Service. In 1904, a separate Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner was created. He is an 
advisory and inspecting officer in res¬ 
pect of the work of Provincial Sanitary, 
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delJdftttientg, but has also charge of an Im¬ 
perial bacteriological laboratory at KasauH. 

164. In the same year the Government 
of India took over the control of the Cal¬ 
cutta Stationery and Stamps department, 
which supplied all Provinces outside Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay, from the Government of 
Behgal, and anpointed an Imperial Control¬ 
ler of Stationery, Stamps and Printing, who, 
in this last capacity, acts as an inspecting 
and advisory officer in respect to the official 
printing presses maintained by the Pro¬ 
vincial Goverriments. 

165. In 1878, thn three branches ofthe 
Survey department—trigonometrical, topo- 
.graphtcal and revenue—which had hither¬ 
to been under separate Superintendents 
wore unified as the ‘ Survey of India.' In 
1904 a Committee was appointed to report 
on the state of survey maps in each Pro¬ 
vince and the measures required to bring 
them up to date. Among other proposals. 
Some of which bear on the constitution of 
the department, and which are still under 
icoiisideration, the Committee suggested 
that cadastral and other like surveys should 
he left entirely under the control of Local 
Governments, who should provide for the 
expense of the work and for the production 
of the maps. In other words, it is proposed 
to decentralize the Imperial Survey depart¬ 
ment to the extent of having small Provin¬ 
cial departments for the purpose of local 
map making, as had always been the case 
in Madras and Bombay. 


166. We have seen (paragraph 105) 
that there has been a uniform Sea Customs 
Act for India since 1863; and the 
Government of India deal with all 
changes in the customs tariff, and with any 
general questions as regards its application. 
The actual conduct of customs work re¬ 
mained, however, with the maritime Local 
Governments, some of the principal cus¬ 
toms appointments being filled, on their 
selection, by Indian Civilians who, holding 
as they did isolated Provincial appoint¬ 
ments, relinquished these as soon as they 
could obtain better prospects in the ordi¬ 
nary line of administration. This resulted 
in legitimate complaints from the mercan¬ 
tile community as to the divergencies in 
custom practice at the various ports, and 
Ib# short tenure of their offices by the 
most important customs officials. It was 
accordingly determined in 1905 (the ar¬ 
rangements being carried out in the follow¬ 
ing year) to form the controlling customs 
staff at the various ports Into an Imperial 
Customs service, directly controlled as 


Cuttamt ServUa. 

tgos-oo. 
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regards recruitment, promotions, and post¬ 
ings by the Government of India. The 
higher ranks of the new service were to 
be officered by men specially recruited 
from England, or by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the appointments open 
to the latter were so graded as to en¬ 
able Civilians to-spend a certain number 
of years in the department. But the super¬ 
vision of actual customs work still re¬ 
mains with the Local Governments. 

Excise reforms. Appointment of an Imperial 167, Matters relating tO Exclse (prin- 
Jssspeetor General for Excise and Salt, igoi-07. pally Hquors) administration have always 

been under the Provincial Governments, 
subject to the general control of the 
Government of _ India, and the sys¬ 
tems of administration which grew 
up in the various Provinces differed 
materially from one another. Thus, taking 
the most important item, that of ‘country’ 
(locally manufactured) spirit, in some of 
the Provinces large areas were under a 
primitive outstill system, under which the 
right of manufacture and vending liquor 
distilled by native methods, at licensed 
stills, was sold by auction, and there 
was little other Government control. Else¬ 
where such stills were concentrated in 
central distilleries under the supervision of 
Government officials, and the outturn was 
subject to quantitative rates of duty, impos¬ 
ed by the Local Government, which varied 
in different places and times according to 
local circumstances. A further revenue 
was realized by the separate disposal of 
the right of vend in licensed shops, these 
being generally auctioned once a year. In 
Madras, Bombay and the Punjab, there 
were highly organized distilleries, worked 
by private firms with European appliances, 
and subject to strict Government control! 
Here, again, the outturn was excised at 
gallonage rates fixed by the Local Govern¬ 
ments, wffiile, except in Bombay where a 
special system which combined the right 
of manufacture with that of vend prevailed 
a further revenue was raised from shops, as 
under the central distillery system. In 
1905 a Committee, consisting of expert 
Excise officers from the principal Pro¬ 
vinces, was appointed to consider the work¬ 
ing of these various systems, and how far 
they were in accord with the declared 
policy of Government that, in order to 
restrict the consumption of liquor, the 
Excise revenue should be as high as it was 
possible to raise it without driving the 
people into illicit practices. The recoia- 
mendations of the Committee, on which 
orders have recently been passed, and 
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which have been for the most partaccepted> 
are in the direction of— 

(a) Large reduction of outstill areas. 

(i) Distillery systems modelled, except 
in the Punjab where that now 
existing is to continue, on the 
‘ contract distillery ’ system of 
Madras, which has been fouffd to 
be best suited to present Indian 
conditions. 

(c) Improvement of the quality of the 
spirit produced. 

(<f) Enhancement of existing rates 
of duty as far as possible. 

(e) The improvement and better train¬ 
ing of the preventive and dis¬ 
tillery staff. 

(/) The desirability of adopting a 
tree-tax system, somewhat simi • 
lar to that already in force in 
Madras and Bombay, in respect of 
tari or toddy, the beer of India, 
hasjbeen left to the discretion of 
Local Governments. Under thi^ 
system, besides the usual fees for 
the right of vend, there is a tax on 
each tree tapped for the produc¬ 
tion of toddy, thus providing a 
rough analogue to the .still-head' 
duties levied in repect of country 
spirit. 

ig) The provisions of the Northern 
India Excise Act [see paragraph 
124 (5)] were found unsuitable 
to present conditions, and it has 
been determined to replace it by 
general legislation. It is proposed, 
however, in order to provide for 
such local divergencies as remain 
necessary, that each Province 
possessing a local legislature 
should undertake a fresh Excise 
Act on its own account, but fram¬ 
ed on a general model proposed, 
by the Committee and approved 
subject to some modifications, 
by the Government of India. 
The same course has been sug¬ 
gested to the Governments of 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, where the existing Ben¬ 
gal Act has oeen found unsatis: 
factory, and was already under 
revision by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. Considerable amend?? 
ment will also be required in the 
Excise Act of Bonibay. 
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i68. The Committee found that there 
was unnecessary and undesirable divergen¬ 
ce in the Excise policy of different Pro-i 
vinces, which would .have become still 
more inopportune with the extension of 
inter-proyincial communications. The re¬ 
forms indicated above, and others of less 
imporitance, are remedial lo this; bat 
it has been further decided to appoint 
an Inspector General of Excise, w'hose 
functions it will be to advise the Local 
Governments and the Government ofTndia 
in respect to the carrying out of the above 
reforms and of future Excise development. 
He is also to be Inspector General in regard 
to the various Salt departments, which 
have been already combined wdth Excise 
establishments in Madras and Sind, and are 
likely to be similarly combined in Bombay 
proper and in Bengal. 


Addition of a sixth ordinary member to the 
Viceroy's Council, and redistribution of portfolios. 
Creation of a Department of Commence and Indus* 
try and 9f a Railway Boards /905. 


169. The organization of the Viceroy’*.- 
Council, ^ and the distribution of worjfe 
among its members between 1885 and 
1905 has been described in paragraph 91, 
It was now evident that the Home Member 
was over-burdened by having the double 
portfolio of Home affairs proper and 
Revenue and Agriculture ; that the Finance 
Department could not adequately deal with 
Commerce ; and that the increasing burden 
of details in connexion with railways could 
not be properly handled by the Public 
Works Department, which was also con¬ 
cerned with irrigation, buildings and roads. 
Accordingly, under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament of 1904 (4 Edward VII. 
c. 26), the number of the ordinary members 
of_ the Governor General’s Council was 
raised to six; the Home and Revenue 
Departments each received a separate 
Member; the old Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was abolished and replaced by a 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
work in connexion with irrigation, buildings 
and roads becoming a separate Public 
Works branch under the Revenue Member; 
and a Railway Board of three members 
was constituted, outside of, but subordinate 
to, the Government of India (in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Industry). 


^in|p«t 4 t Gazetteer,Volume III, pages 378 9. 


A previously existing Director-Gene¬ 
ralship of Statistics was, at the same 
tirne, replaced by a Director General¬ 
ship of Commercial Intelligence, also 
under the new Commerce and Industry 
Department. 

“The duties assigned to the Railway 
Board are of two kinds. Its deliberative 
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functions include the preparation of the 
[annual] railway programme of expenditure, 
and the discussion of the greater questions 
of railway policy and economy affecting all 
lines, the final authority for decisions in re¬ 
gard to which is still retained by the Govern* 
ment of India. Its administrative duties 
include the construction of new liaes by 
State agency, the carrying out of new works 
on open lines the improvement of railway 
management with regard to both economy 
and public convenience, the arrangements 
for through traffic, the settlements of 
disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working 
and expenditure of Companies lines. The 
final authority in regard to these ad¬ 
ministrative duties has been delegated, 
subject to restrictions, to the Railway 
Board.” 

Accordingly, the distribution of port¬ 
folios between the ordinary members of 
the Governor-General’s Council was now a? 
follows 

(1) Home 

(2) Revenue and Agriculture, with 
separate Secretariats for {a) 

Revenue and-Agriculture proper, 

(b) Public W'orks 

(3) Finance. 

(4) Commerce and Industry, with con¬ 
trol over the Railway Board. 

(5) Military. 

(6) Legislative. 

The Foreign portfolio, as always, re¬ 
mained with the Viceroy. 

170, As a further development of rail- n 1 > b 

'1. j.i_ o 1 • T' ’ Abolition of Consulting Engineen and Railmetf 

way policy, the Consulting iLngUieers Socretaries to o-rtain Local Governments, tfof* 

referred to in paragraphs 69 and 111, whose 
main function was the exercise of Govern¬ 
ment control over the transactions of rail¬ 
way companies, have now (1907) been 
done away with (the Companies having been 
given larger financial powers), and have 
been replaced by Government Inspectors 
working directly under the Railway Board. 

Such control over railway matters as had 
still remained wnth the Governments ot 
Madras, Bombay and Burma (see paragraph 
111), has now also been done away with, 
though in the case of Madras the Local Gov¬ 
ernment Inspector will remain Secretary to 
the Presidency Government for two years 
more. Local Governments are, however, to 
be kept fully cognizant of proposed railway 
development, and to have full opportunity 
for giving their views thereon. 
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AbolilioH ef ih* Military Defartmfnt. Its re' 
plaeemetit by an Army Department {under the Com¬ 
mander-in. Chief), a Military Supply Department, 
and a Miltfary Finance Btiuch of the Fiuante 
Department, lyo6. 


17!. In 19C>6, under the Viceroyalty ol 
Lord Minto, a further change was made in 
the constitution of the Government of 
India, consequent on the desire to give the 
Commander-inXhief a larger share in 
direct military administration. The 
Military Department was abolished, and its 
place was taken by two Departments deal¬ 
ing respectively with matters relating to 
‘ Army ’ and * Military Supply’ the Com- 
manderdn-Chief holding charge of the 
Army portfolio, and the Army Head 
Quarters staff being brought into direct 
personal relations with the Army Secre¬ 
tariat. The Military Supply Department, 
which is under a separate member of Coun¬ 
cil, deals mainly with matters relating to ord- 
jtAnce, military works, remounts, army cloth¬ 
ing, medical stores, and the Royal Indian 
Marine, Other matters connected with the 


administration of the Army are, generally 
speaking, under the Army Department. 
Further, in view to the better control of 
military expenditure., a Military Finance 
Rranch of the Finance Department 
has been established, under a separate 
Secretary, which is in direct executive con¬ 
trol of the Military Accounts department, 
and deals with all questbns relating to ex¬ 
penditure and financial rules which appertain 
to the Army Department or have to be 
referred to it by the Depaximen.t of Military 
Supply. 

ArmyrenganitoHonof tgor. Abolition nf Com i.^q. The Organization of the Army, in 

1895, into Commands, subdivided into 
territorial^ military districts, has already 
been noticed (paragraph I46). The dis¬ 
tribution of troops in these districts had no 
relation to field-service requirements, and 
in 11904 they were replaced by a fresh or- 
ganitatjoo by which regiments were group¬ 
ed in brigades,, and 'brigades in divisions, 
accoTdmg to, actual requirements on a 
general mobilijation. The Madras Com¬ 
mand was at the same time abolished, and 
the Secunderabad and Burma divisions were 


brought, under the direct control of the 
CommaBder-io-Cbief. In 1907 a further 
Steyi wa,s taJkem The divisional organiza- 
tiorx had been found so satisfactory that 
it was determined to abolish the. remaining 
Coiwwands, and to. bringtbe ro divisions 
of the army (nine in India proper and one 
in Burma) under the iimik. control of Army 
Head Quarters, the dtiyisiQniaJi commanders 
receiving powers siimlaff t<r those for¬ 
merly given tOi the. Lieuitenaat-Generals 
of Comfliandis. For- war purposes, the 
divisioBs were Rouped intO) two, “ armies 
and each' of these was, provided with an 
Inspecting General; whoso main functions 
are to inspect and repnat on, the discipline 
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and_ organization of the troops contained 
in his divisions. 

I 73 ‘ remains to notice the large deve- ExtemioH of the funcHans of the Past offlce, 
lopment of the functions of the Indian Post 
OfBpe which took place during this period. 

The Post Office undertook— 

(1) From 1877, the ‘ value-payable sys¬ 

tem’, under which it delivers certain 
articles supplied by traders and 
shopkeepers, and collecrs their 
money value from the addressees, 
remitting the same to the sender. 

In 1905-06, the value of articles 
carried under this system amount¬ 
ed to more than million. 

(2) In 1880, the transmission of inland 
money-orders, which had previous¬ 
ly been undertaken to a limited 
extent by district treasuries. The 
value of the Post Office inland 
money-order transactions for 
1905-06 amounted to £22 mil¬ 
lion. The Post Office also under¬ 
takes the issue and honouring 
of foreign money orders drawn 
upon, or received from, the United 
Kingdom, and most British Colo¬ 
nies and foreign countries. 

(3) Savings-banks. As has been 
noted in paragraph 71, Govern¬ 
ment savings banks had been es¬ 
tablished in the Presidency towns 
in 1833-34, and their manage¬ 
ment was transferred' in 1863-64 
to the Presidency banks. In 
1870 savings banks were started 
in connexion with certain select¬ 
ed district treasuries. In 1882-83, 
the Post Office started a 
general savings bank system, 
which absorbed the district sav¬ 
ings banks in 1886, and the Presi¬ 
dency savings banks ten years 
later. The total deposits in the 
Post Office savings banks at the 
close of 1905-06 amounted to 
about £g million. The Post 
Office also undertakes the obtain- 
ment of small investments in 
Government securities for the 
public, free of commission charge. 

( 4 ) A scheme of life assurance and 
annuities, within certain amounts, 
for Government servants. The 
scheme was started for the bene¬ 
fit of Postal servants in 1884, and 
was extended to the Telegraph 
establishments in 1888, and to 
other Civil departments ten years 
subsequently. 



(5) The sale of small packets .of qui¬ 

nine produced at the Covernment 
cinchona factories, far use by the 
public as a febrifuge. 

(6) Further, since 1883, the Post 
Office has undertaken the receipt 
and transmission of telegrams at 
places wh^re there is not suffi¬ 
cient traffic to justify an indepen¬ 
dent telegraph office, and the 
majority of the telegraph offices 
in India are thus combined with 
post-offices. 

174. To sum up, the principal changes 
effected in this period have been— 

(1) New Provincial arrangements, viz., 

(a) the creation of two minor Pro* 
vinces—the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province and Baluchistan; (6) 
the unification of the old North- 
Western Provinces and Outh as 
the United Provinces ; (c) the 
detachment from Bengal of its 
eastern districts, and their con¬ 
junction with Assam as the Lieute¬ 
nant Governorship of Assam 
and Eastern Bengal ; (d) the an¬ 
nexation of Upper Burma, and 
the conversion of the Province as 
thus enlarged into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship ; (<r) the permanent 
leasing of Berar from the Nizam, 
and its conjunction with the 
Central Provinces, 

(2) The formation of Legislative 
Councils in the Punjab and 
Burma ; and the expansion of the 
constitution and scope of those 
existing in the older Provinces 
(including Eastern Bengal and 
Assam), and of the Legislative 
Council of India, by the inclu¬ 
sion of a proportion of, elected 
members, and the grant of the 
right of budget discussion and of 
interpellation on matters of pub¬ 
lic interest. 

(3) The disappearance of the separate 

Presidency armies, and of the 
Commands which for a time re¬ 
placed them, and the organization 
of the unified army into divisions 
and brigades. 

(4) Reorganization of the Governor 
General’s Council which provided 
separate members for (a) Reve¬ 
nue and Agriculture and (i) 
Commerce and Industry, and 
gave the Commander-in-Chief, as 
member of Council, the headship 
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of an Army Department which 
deals with matters coming up to 
Government in respect of the 
recruitment, training, organization, 
and equipment of the Indian 
army. 

(5) The complete imperialization of 

Railways; but, on the other hand, 
the devolution to a Railway 
Board of many administrative 
matters which formerly had to be 
considered by the Government 
of India. 

(6) Successive stages of financial 
devolution which have provided 
the major Local Governments 
with large permanent and grow¬ 
ing sources of revenue, and have 
also given them wide discretion in 
the application of these resources. 

(j) An analogous devolution which 
has extended the powers, func¬ 
tions and resources of municipali¬ 
ties and rural local boards. 

(8) The closqre of the mints to free 
coinage pf sHver, and the conse¬ 
quent throwing pf the responsi¬ 
bility for fresh coinage upon the 
Gpvfiifnment oi Ipd.iar 

The measures detailed in para¬ 
graph 143 with reference to the 
report of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission, which had, as a conse¬ 
quence, a considerable extension 
pf native agency in the higher 
appointments under Government. 

(19) Large development of the func¬ 
tion of the Post Office outside those 
connected with the carriage of 
postal articles. 

(11) The carrying put of important 
reforms, in many cases as the 
result of Comnsissions of enquiry 
appointed by the Government of 
India, in regard to («) famine 
administration ; ( 5 ) provision for 
railways and irrigation works 
which, though not financially re¬ 
munerative, are valuable as pro- 
^tiyes against famine; (c) edu¬ 
cation ; (a) police; and (c) excise 
and salt administration. 

(ja)^ The appointment of Imperial In¬ 
spectors General for important 
branches of the civil administra¬ 
tion which are controlled locally 
by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments. 
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Concluding Remarks. 

The constitulion and powers of ih* Indian Gov~ 1 A S Will have been gathered fronT 

legislation. “ J ^ ,tnis memorandum, the constitution and 

powers of the Indian Governments have 
been largely determined by Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment or measures taken in consequence of 
such Acts. Thus Parliamentary legislation 
created the (jovernment of India, and es¬ 
tablished the large Provinces ruled by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors, w’hile it brought the pre¬ 
viously existing Presidency Governments 
of Madras and Bombay into subordination 
to the Central Government. From it, too, 
are derived the constitution and functions of 
the Indian and Provincial legislatures, the 
Indian High Courts, and the method of 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. 


Large scape of the present /nneliens of 
Government in India, 


176. In India the functions of the Gov¬ 
ernment are in many respects much wider 
than in the United Kingdom, or indeed in 
most Western countries. The Government 


claims a share in the produce of the land; 
and save where (as in Bengal) it has com¬ 
muted this into a fixed land tax, it exercises 
the right of periodical re-assessment of the 
cash value of its share, as also discretion 
in regard to remitting or suspending its 
ordinary demand when the crop? fail. In 
connexion with its revenue assessments, it 
has instituted a detailed cadastral survey, 
and a record of rights in the land. Where 
its assessments are made upon large land¬ 
holders, it intervenes to prevent their levy¬ 
ing excessive rents from their tenants ; and 
in the Central Provinces it has gone fur¬ 
ther and takes an active share in the ori* 


ginal assessment of rents. In the Punjab 
and some other tracts it has restricted the 


alienation of land to non-agriculturists. 
It has taken active steps towards the im¬ 
provement of agriculture. It undertakes the 
management of landed estates when the 
proprietor is disqualified from attending to 
them by age, sex, or infirmity, or, occa¬ 
sionally, by pecuniary embarrassment. In 
times of famine it starts relief works and 


other palliative measures upon a large 
scale. It manages a vast forest property, 
and is a large manufacturer of salt and 
opium. It owns the bulk of the railways 
of the country, and directly manages a 
large portion of these; and it has con¬ 
structed and maintains most of the import¬ 
ant irrigation works. It is the owner and 
manager of the telegraph system, and its 
postal department has taken over a vari¬ 
ety of ancillary functions described in 
paragraph 173. It has the monopoly of 
note issue, and it alone can set the mints 
in motion. As regards the bulk of its 
cash balances, it acts as its own banker, 
and it occasionally makes temporary loans 
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to Presidency banks in times of, financial 
stringency in the money markets. It re¬ 
gulates the discharge of the balance of 
trade as between India and the outside 
world through the action of the Secretary 
of State’s Council drawings. It lends 
money to municipalities, local boards, and 
agriculturists for useful purposes. It exer¬ 
cises a rigid control over the sale of liquor 
and intoxicating drugs, not merely by the 
prevention of licensed sale, but by granting 
licenses only for very short periods, and 
subject to large fees which are usually de¬ 
termined by auction. Lastly, the scope of 
the general functions of Government has 
been enormously extended by the reforms 
of the last fifty years, notably in regard to 
police, jails, courts , of justice, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordi¬ 
nary public works. 


177* 1 ^ the discharge of its functions, J^ifnitaiiona 0/the Government 0/Indianspcverst 

the government of India is, as has been 
seen, largely subject to the control of His 
Majesty’s Government as exercised through 
the Secretary of State for India. Practi¬ 
cally no fresh Jegislation can be undertaken 
without the. Secretary of State’s assent, 
which is also required to any new important 
departure in policy whether financial or 
administrative, and specifically in regard 
to a number of matters, principally connect¬ 
ed with expenditure. 

178. The authorities exercising the func- 
t'kms of government in India may be di¬ 
vided into three grades, viz., (i) the Go¬ 
vernment of India itself; (2) the Local 
Governments; (3) Statutory bodies such 
as DisPtriot ‘Boards, municipalities, and 
Port Trusts which Imve been created for 
the more efficient discharge of local duties. 


*' The Government of India.re¬ 

tains in its own hands all matters relating 
to foreign relations, the defences of the 
country, general taxation, currency, debt, 
tariffs, posts, telegraphs, and railways. 
Ordinary internal administration; the as¬ 
sessment and collection of the revenues; 
education; medical and sanitary arrange¬ 
ments,; and, irrigation, buildings and roads 
fall to the share of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. But in all these matters the Go¬ 
vernment of-India exercises a .general and 
constant control. It lays down lines of 
general policy and tests their application 
from the administration reports, which are, 
as a nile, annually submitted to it, of the 
main departments’under the Local Govern¬ 
ments.* Besides the controlling officers for 

* Ths Local Geveniinsnts- also submit copies o! all thoir printed 
proceedings to the Government of India, and the Secretary of 
State receives' shnSlar copies freni.tbe Goveinmeatof India itself 
aad-fiotn Local Governments. 


Division of functions between the Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments, and 
character of control exercised over the latter. 


Imperial Gazetteer, Volume IV, pages 16-17. 




fundiom of italutory local todies. 
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departments which it directly adrhjnisters, 
such as Railways, Ppst Office, Telegraphs^ 
the Survey of India, and Geology [w^o 
have, in certain respects, been given powers., 
in respect to their establishments, analogous 
to those of Local Governrnents which deaf 
with Imperial eKpenditure], it erpplpy§ § 
number of inspecting or advisory offiqef^ 
for those departments which are primarily 
left to the Local Governments, including 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests, Medical, 
rSanitation], Education, [Police, Excise, 
PrintingJ and Archaeology. Not only (foes 
it receive, and when necessary modify, the 
annual budgets of the Local Governments ; 
but every [newly created] appointment of 
importance, every large addition even to 
mipoF establishments, has to receive its 
specific sanction, with the practical result 
that no new departure in administration 
can be undertaken without its preliminary 
approval, [or in important matters without 
that of the Secretary of State also]. There 
is, moreover, a wide field of appeal to the 
Government of India, [as also to the 
Secretary of State] from official? or private 
persons who may deem themselves ,a^'- 
grieved by the action qf a Local Govern¬ 
ment ; and outside Madras and Bombay, 
the approval of the Governor General is 
necessary to the appointment of some of 
the most important officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial administratjon. 

" The major Provinces have their own 
budgets ; anci shares of certain iteins of 
revenues raised in the Province, the chief 
of which are land revenue and cesses, 
excise, stamps, forests and inciome tax, are 
definitely assigned to the Locral Govern¬ 
ment...••••...... 

The more important Provinces possess 
legislative councils ; bujt the scope of these 
;is strictly limited t.o local ma,tta’s relating 
to the Province, and their Acts I'^qOfire 
the [preli minary concurrence of tjhe G|Overn- 
ipent of India end th.e hnal] app^oyal pf^he 
Governor General 

The supervision pver most of the jmnL- 
^ortant ’Native States in jndfa rests (Jhect,- 
ly with the Gpvefnor General' In Gounci^. 
In some cases, however, bistoncal as^ocya- 
etions haye left relations' with* importarit 
"States, such as Travancore.^olhapur, 'agp 
Patiala under the Local Governments, 
•which-also deal with miflor Spates whose 
■territories are enclosed in or oonOguous to, 
■their Prowinces.''’ . ’ 

179. The local bodies coming under 
class (3) above are eutrusted with functions 
relating mainly to the development, within 
the.ir jurisdiction, .of prwts, education. 
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medical relief, sanitation, vaccination, 
roads, the control of markets, and so forth, 
and are provided for this purpose with 
separate local sources of revenue. The 
control exercised over them by Local 
Governments is, generally speaking, 
analogous to that which the Government 
of India imposes upon these latter, 

lSo< The following statement shows the Sumt sia/isHa in r«gaT.l to th* major Pttf 
extent, population and financial resources vincas. 
of the eight major Provinces which possess 
sertii-independent financial powers : — 


1 

Province. 

Thousands of square 
miles. 

Millions of inhabitants 

Provincial revenue 
in 1907-08* (budget 
figures) in thou¬ 
sands of £ sterlirg. 

Madras ... 

... 

14a 

3 ? 

3,236 

Bombay ... 

... 

123 

19 ' 

3,842 

Bengal ... 

... , 

116 , 

SI 

3,451 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

S 9 

30 

i,S 97 

United Provinces 


107 

48 

3.109 

Punjab ... 

«•* 

97 

20 

3,099 

Burma 


170 

9 

3,023 

Central Provinces 


TOO 

12 

i,fi6 

Berar). 

(with j 





• Excluding the local tec«lpt6 credited to DIetcict Boards and other 
•Imllar bodies, 

iSl, As regards their administrative Administrative eyatem in Regulation Fre" 
systems, these are sufficiently described, 
for present purposes, in the following ex¬ 
tracts from Chapter II, Vol. IV of the 
Imperial ^ Gpetteer—fresh matter being 
as usual indicated by square brackets. 

In the Regulation Provinces, i.e., Secretariats and administrative departments. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal 
and Agra, “ the Secretariats of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments are divided into 
^ Departments, each under a Secretary with i“p'"a'G«ette8r.Voi. iv, page» 43^48. 
subordinate officers, as in the case of the 
Supreme Government. Each of the prin¬ 
cipal departments of the civil service is 
under the charge of an officer who is attach¬ 
ed to and advises the Local Government. 

Frequent tours of inspection keep him in 
touch with local work. The principal exe¬ 
cutive departmental heads, outside the 
revenue and general administrative depart- 
' raents, are much the same in all the large 
Provinces. In Bengal they are the in¬ 
spectors General of Police, Jails, and 
Registration, the Director of Public In¬ 
struction, the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, and 
the Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary 
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Beards of Rtvtntu. 


JOistrict trtaniMatien. 


Ibid, pages 48-49. 


department. There are also Chief Engi¬ 
neers for Irrigation .and for 

Buildings and Roads, who are likewise 
Secretaries to Government.” [The Judicial 
organization in all the major Provinces has 
been sufficiently described in paragraphs 
98-100.] 

" In nearly all the Regulation Provinces 
the revenue departments are administered, 
under the Government, by a Board of 
Revenue. In Bengal, [Eastern Bengal, in¬ 
cluding Assam] and.the United Pro¬ 

vinces, the Board consists of two members 
who are the highest officers in the ad¬ 
ministrative branch of the service. In 
Bengal, one of these is at the head of the 
great department of land revenue, and the 
other at the head of the departments of 
excise, opium, incometax, etc. ; and they 
meet together as a board only for the hear¬ 
ing of certain classes of appeals. [There 
is a somewhat similar division of functions 
in the Eastern Bengal and Assam Board.] 
The United Provinces Board acts more as 
a collective body, all important questions 
being considered by the whole Board. 
Immediately subordinate to the Board in 
[these] Provinces are the Directors of Land 
Records and Agriculture, and the Com¬ 
missioner ot Excise ; and, in Bengal, the 
Collector of Customs [at Calcutta] and 
the Opium Agents [in Bihar and Benares]. 
In Madras the Board of Revenue has four 
members, two of whom are Land Revenue 
Commissioners, one is Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner, and the fourth is Commissioner for 
Salt, Excise, Income tax, and Customs. 
There is no Board of Revenue in Bombay ; 
and [the Commissioners of divisions], the 
Directors of Land^ Records and Agri¬ 
culture, and the Commissioner of Customs, 
Salt, Opium and Excise are there immedi* 
ately subordinate to the Local Government, 
Law officers are employed by each Local 
Government to advise it on legal questions 
and to conduct cases in which it is interest¬ 
ed.” 

182. ” The system of administration, in 
both Regulation and non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces is based on the repeated subdivision 
of territory, each administrative area being 
in the responsible charge of an officer who 
is subordinate to the officer next in rank 
above him. The most important of these ad¬ 
ministrative units is the ‘ district,’ and the 
most accurate impression of the system may 
be gained by regarding a Province as con¬ 
sisting of a collection of districts, which are 
usually split up into subdivisions and these 
again into smaller circles. 

" British India contains more than 250 
districts. The average area of a district is 

1433 ^^° 
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4,43'^ square miles, and the average popula¬ 
tion 931,000. The average district is thus 
about three-fourths of the size of Yorkshire, 
and its inhabitants number considerably 
more than half the population of that 
county. The actual districts vary greatly 

in size and density of population...... 

Among the major Provinces the districts 
are largest in Burma and Madras, and 
smallest in the United Provinces.’' 


“ In Madras there is no local officer above CnmmUsiontfs o/divuion$. 
the head of the district. Elsewhere a page 49. 

Commissioner of division is intermediate 
between the Collector and the Government 
or the Board of Revenue. A division is a 
group of several districts, usually from 
four to six, of which the Commissioner has 
the general superintendence and in which 
he also acts as a court of appeal in revenue 
cases,” 


183. “The head of the District is 
styled in the Regulation-Provinces Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate. He is the represen¬ 
tative of the Government in the large area 
under his charge; in the eyes of the people 
he embodies the power of the State or 
* Sarkar* and it is to him that they pri¬ 
marily look to redress their grievances and 
to promote their welfare.” 

“ The Collector is concerned in the first 
place with the land and the land revenue. 
The nature of his duties in this connexion 
varies with the character of the tenure 
under which land is held. They are 
specially onerous in Madras and Bombay, 
where the ryotwari (cottierf tenure prevails 
and the revenue is paid by many thousands 
of cultivators; they are comparatively light 
in Bengal, where landlords pay a revenue 
fixed by Lord Cornwallis’s permanent 
settlement. But even in Bengal there are 
large Government estates which are managed 
by the Collector, and he also has charge of 
the private estates held by the Court of 
Wards in trust for minors and other persons. 
Apart from the duties immediately con¬ 
nected with the assessment and collection 
of land revenue and with the village es¬ 
tablishments, the Collector is concerned 
with all matters affecting the condition of 
the peasantry; he supervis'es the compila¬ 
tion of the periodical returns of produce 
and prices; he adjudicates in several Pro¬ 
vinces on rent and other disputes between 
landlord and tenant; and he makes loans 
on behalf of the Government for agricultural 
purposes. The Collector has also charge 
of the local administration of excise, in¬ 
come tax, stamp duty, and other sources of 
revenue, and he is responsible for the 
management of the district treasury, into 


Collecior-htagisiratts, 

Ibid. 


(0) Revenue. 

Ibid, pages 49-50. 


Their funetiem. 
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(h) Magistiriat, 
Ibid, page JO. 


(f) Other duties. 
Ibid, page# 50“5*« 


which the revenue and other public receipts 
are paid, and from which all local disburse¬ 
ments are made.” 

" As a magistrate of the first class, the 
Collector, in his capacity of District Magis¬ 
trate, can imprison for two years and fine 
up to Rs. 1,000; but in practice he does 
not try many criminal cases, though he 
supervises the work ef all the other magis¬ 
trates of the district. But his magisterial 
functions extend far beyond the domain 
of the criminal courts. He is responsible 
for the peace of the district and the sup¬ 
pression of crime, and has general control 
over the working of the police. He also 
supervises the management of the district 
jail [and of subsidiary local jails] in which 
short-term prisoners are confined.” 

” In addition to these two main depart¬ 
ments of work, the Collector has to Interest 
himself in all matters affecting the well¬ 
being of the people. In some branches of 
the administration his functions are, in 
consequence of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education, 
less direct than was formerly the case. But 
even in the matters dealt with by separate 
departments his active co-operation and 
counsel are still needed.” 

” It is the duty of the Collector to guide 

and control the working of.municipal 

institutions. He is also, usually, the Chair¬ 
man of the District Board which, with the 
aid [as a rule] of subsidiary local boards, 
maintains roads, schools and dispensaries, 
and carries out sanitary improvement in 
rural areas, with funds derived from local 
rates. The ordinary day’s work of the 
Collector-Magistrate entails many other 
miscellaneous duties, which vary in accord¬ 
ance with circumstances and of which it 
would be difficult to give a complete list. 
The Government looks to him for informa¬ 
tion on all important occurrences which 
take place in his district; he is called on to 
advise on general schemes which may be 
under consideration; and he is expected to 
explain to the people any new orders of 
the Government which they may not readiW 
understand. In times of stress and diffi¬ 
culty his duties and responsibilities are 
increased ten-fold. If a collision is appre¬ 
hended between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, or if an agrarian difficulty is likely 
to result in outrage, it is to his tact and 
firmness that the Government looks to 
prevent violence, and, if necessary, to quell 
disorder. Should the district be attacked 
by famine, he is responsible for the lives of 
the people ; he must watch minutely and 
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keep the Government informed of the pro¬ 
gress of events ; and must organize and 
carry out measures of relief. For the 
proper discharge of his many duties be 
must be accessible to, and intimately 
acquainted with, the inhabitants. This 
acquaintance cannot be gained at the desk 
or on the bench, and accordingly the Col¬ 
lector-Magistrate spends several months 
of the year in camp. During his tours he 
inspects the working of the various depart¬ 
ments with which he is concerned, satisfies 
himself as tothe manner in which his sub¬ 
ordinate officers are carrying out their 
duties, and advises and encourages them 
in their work. At the same time he gets to 
know the people of all parts of the district, 
and they have a ready opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing their affairs with him.” 

184. ” Two of the most important execu¬ 
tive officers of the district are the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police and the Civil Surgeon. 
The former, who is almost always a Euro¬ 
pean, is responsible for the discipline and 
working of the police force. In matters 
relating- to the detection and suppression 
of crime and the peace of the district he 
is under the control of the District Magis¬ 
trate, but he is directly subordinate to his 
departmental head in so far as the internal 
management of the force is concerned. 
The Civil Surgeon is (except in Bombay) 
the head of the medical and sanitary 
administration of the district as well as of 
that of the head quarters towns. He 
supervises hospitals and dispensaries, has 
charge of the vaccination’ establishment, 
and is the adviser of the Collector in all 
matters connected with the health of the 
people. He is also, as a rule, in direct 
charge of the district jail. Another impor¬ 
tant official is (in Madras and Bengal) the 
District or Local Fund Engineer, who is a 
servant of the District Board and looks after 
its roads and other engineering works. 
The local organization of Government 
Public Works, Forests, Education, and 
other special departments varies in different 
parts of the country, and the jurisdiction of 
their principal local officers—Superinten¬ 
ding and Executive Engineers, Conser¬ 
vators and Deputy Conservators of Forests, 
Inspectors of Schools, etc., does not always 
correspond with the limits of revenue dis¬ 
tricts. Each district has its law officer, 
styled the Government Pleader, who con¬ 
ducts the prosecution in session trials and 
sometimes appears for the Government in 
other cases.” 

185. " The Collector-Magistrate is aided 
in his multifarious duties by a large staff of 
pubordinate officers, some of whom are his 


Departmental district tjitialt. 
Ibid, page 52- 


District subdivisiona. 
fbid, pages Sa-54- 



assistants at the head quarters and others 
hold charge of portions of the District. In 
general the districts are split up into sub* 
divisions, under junior officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, or members of the * Provin¬ 
cial ’ service styled Deputy Collectors, 
and these again into minor charges bearing 
different names and held by officers of the 
Subordinate service. The large Madras 
districts contain as a rule four or five sub¬ 
divisions ; in other Provinces the number is 
usually smaller. In Madras and Bengal 
the Subdivisional officers reside within their 
jurisdiction, and have court houses, offices, 
a sub-treasury and a sub-jail at their head 
quarters; but as a rule the largest sub-divi¬ 
sion of a Bengal district is directly adminis¬ 
tered by the Collector. In Bombay and 
the United Provinces, where the component 
areas of the sub-divisions are subject to 
alteration, the Subdivisional officers, when 
not touring through their charges, live at 
the head quarters of the District. The 
Sub-divisional officer has, under the control 
of the Collector, general charge of the 
executive and magisterial administration of 
his sub-division. 

“ In Madras, Bombay, and the United 
Provinces there are smaller sub-district units 
styled taluks or tahsilsy and administered 
by tahsildars (in Bombay maml< 4 dars) who 
belong to the subordinate service and are 
assisted, in large taluks, by deputy or naib 
tahsildars. In Madras and Bombay these 
officers are under the immediate control o* 
the Subdivisional officer. In Bengal tnc 
lowest unit is the sub division, and the Sub- 
Deputy Collectors [corresponding, in a 
measure, to the tahsildars of other Prov¬ 
inces] assist the Collector and Subdivisional 
officer, but have no separate charge of their 
own. The area of an ordinary tahsil or 
taluk is from 400 to 600 square miles : in 
the United l^rovinces it is smaller than in 
Madras or Bombay. In Madras the tahsil- 
dar is generally confined to revenue and 
general work, magisterial duties being per¬ 
formed by a separate officer styled the 
‘ stationary sub-magistrate ’; elsewhere the 
tahsildars (or officials who occupy a cor¬ 
responding position) have magisterial as 
well as revenue functions. 

“ The tahsildar is assisted by subor¬ 
dinate officers styled revenue inspectors 
or kanungos, and the village officials, who 
are largely hereditary, complete the list. 
The most important of these are the head¬ 
man, who collects the revenue, and in 
Madras is also a petty magistrate and civil 
judge ; the karnam, karkun, or patwari 
who keeps the village accounts,- registers 
of holdings, and in general all records 
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connected with the land revenue ; and the 
chowkidar or village watchmaitj who is the 

rural policeman.The 

Indian village organization still finds [an 
essential] place, with the modifications 
necessitated by the greater control and 
complexity of our governmental system, 
in the fabric of British rule.” 

186. The nOn-Regulation areas of the Arrangements in the non-Hegulation major Pr»- 
major Provinces fall into two categories— 

(l) those which are separate Provinces 
and which possess Secretariats and ad¬ 
ministrative departments generally similar 
to those of the Regulation Provin¬ 
ces; viz , the Punjab, Burma and the 
Central Provinces ; and (2) those which 
are administratively conjoined with Regula¬ 
tion Provinces, viz., Oudh with Agra (as 
the United Provinces), Assam with Eastern 
Bengal, and Sind with Bombay. In all, 

*'the superior officers of the general branch 

of the [executive | service form the ‘ Com- Q^etteer, Vui. iv, page ss. 

mission' of the Province.” In former times 

members of the Commission were drawn 

from a variety of sources, but recruitment 

is now in general confined to the Indian 

Civil Service and officers of the Indian 

Army, [and, since 1906, the latter are being 

fecVuited only for Burma].The 

executive head of the district is styled 

Deputy Commissioner ” and not Collec¬ 
tor : those of his subordinates who belong 
to the Commission are called ‘ Assistant 
Commissioners and members of the 
‘Provincial’ service, ‘ Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners’. 

“ In the Punjab and Burma the functions 
of the Board [of Revenue in Regulation 
Provinces] are exercised by a single officer 
called the Financial Commissioner. In 
the Central Provinces [where, however, the 
appointment of a Financial Commissioner 
is now under consideration] the Commis¬ 
sioners of divisions and the head-quarters 
revenue officers are immediately subordi¬ 
nate to the Local Government ; [and the 
Commissioner in Sind, who exfercises much 
larger powers than an ordinary Commis¬ 
sioner of division, is also directly subordi¬ 
nate to the Government of Bombay]. The 
district administration—revenue, general 
and magisterial—runs on the .same lines as 
in the Regulation Provinces ; but the 
District Magistrates and some of their 
first-class subordinates exercise more ex¬ 
tensive criminal jurisdiction ” [vide para¬ 
graph 99]. 

187. '* It remains to give a brief descrip- The miner Administrations 

tion of the character of the administration imperial Qazettee, Voi. iv, pages 56 57. 
in the minor Provinces which have not been 





included in the above account. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of these:— 


— 

Thousands 

of 

square miles. 

Thousands 

of 

inbabitaats. 

N6r(h-West Vrontier 

‘ 16 

VaS 

Biilu^isitan tBrftish and Ad¬ 
ministered territory). 

<8 

s<e 

Coorgf 


1 «Si 

Ajmer-Merwara 

*7 

477 

Anda'Oian and Nicobar Islands... 

3 

35 


“ The first two Provinces are divided 
into districts, administered by Deputy 
Commissioners as in the larger non-Regu- 
lation Provinces. 

The North-West Frontier Province is 
administered on the lines of the parent 
Province of the Punjab. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner is also Agent to the Governor 
General for political relations with the 
frontier tribes, and is assisted by a small 
Secretariat. His principal officers are a 
Revenue and a judicial Commissioner, 
who correspond, in a measure, with the 
Financial Commissioner and Chief Court 
of the Punjab. The various departments 
under the control of separate officials, such 
as the Inspector General of Police and the 
Administrative Medical Officer, are less in 
number than in a more considerable Pro¬ 
vince. Public Instruction in this Province 
and in Baluchistan is supervised by a 
single Inspector-General. For judicial pur¬ 
poses the Province is divided into two 
civil and sessions divisions. 

" The Province of Baluchistan is made 
up of (i) British Baluchistan, comprising 
three Districts ; (2) the Agency territories, 
which consist of districts held on lease; 
and (3) the Native States of Kalat and 
Las Bela. Under the Chief Commissioner 
[who is also Agent to the Governor Gene¬ 
ral for political matters] is an officer who is 
both Revenue and Judicial Commissioner. 

*■* For the district of Coorg the Resident 
in Mysore is both Chief and Judicial Com¬ 
missioner. The highest local authority is 
the Commissioner, whose duties extend 
practically to every part of the administra¬ 
tion. The internal organization is similar 
to that of an ordinary British District. 

“ Ajmer and Merwara are administered 
by a Commissioner under the Agent to the 
Governor General in Rajputana. Each of 
the small component districts is managed 
by an Assistant Commissioner. 

“ The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
derive their administrative importance from 
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the circumstance that the penal settlement 
of Port Blair is situated in the former. The 
Superintendent of the settlement is also 
entrusted [as Chief Commissioner] with the 
general administration of the islands, and 
maintains relations with their wild aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitantst He is assisted by a De¬ 
puty Superintendent and several Assistants, 
who form the ‘ Port Blair Commission’.” 

l88. In conclusion I desire to express my 
obligation to the members of my present 
Committee (Messrs. Hill and Tucker), and 
to our Secretary (Mr. Rainy),' for willing 
and useful assistance in respect of some 
of the itiformation which I required for 
the purposes of this memorandum. 

W. S. MEYER. 

17th October 1907. 
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